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Labor Measures in Halls of Legislation. 


The Congress of the United States has adjourned 
and the Legislature of California will also’ end its 
labors within a few days, consequently it is perti- 
nent at this time to consider the action of these 
legislative bodies with respect to measures in which 
the working people of the country at large and this 
State in particular are specially interested. 


But little space is required to relaté the work 
of the Federal legislative body—it was practically 
nil as to the enactment of laws which the working 
people desired and have been asking for these many 
years past. The only exception was the measure 
restricting the number of hours which railroad em- 
ployes shall be required to work continuously. This 
bill was so palpably in the interest of the general 


public that favorable consideration could hardly be- 


denied eventually, notwithstanding the fact that its 
passage has been opposed by railroad interests for 
years. 

The notorious ship subsidy bill was killed for the 
time being by a minority of the Senate, but, as it 
nas been pending for a number of sessions, we arc 
not justified in saying that it will not be an issue 
in its present obnoxious form, in the next Congress. 


The action, or non-action, rather, of Congress is - 


not very surprising to those who followed closely the 
political events of the last year. The action of the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor, and the representatives of the national and 
international unions affiliated with the ALB, of Es, 
in presenting to President Roosevelt, Speaker Can- 


non and President pro tem,of the Senate Frye what . 


has since been known as “Labor’s Bill of Grievances” 
was resented by the men who actually control na- 
tional legislation,sand, when the A. F. of L. leaders 
afterward endeavored to encompass the defeat at 
the polls of the most pronounced enemies of Or- 
ganized Labor, the resentment of these men became 
virulent. Speaker Cannon is reported to have said 
that he would “get even on Gompers and his crowd," 
and, if the throttling of labor measures may be 
interpreted as “getting even,” Cannon “made good” 
on his threat. - 

Of course, had the political campaign of the A, F. 
of L. been more decidedly successful than it was, it 
is doubtful if even “Uncle Joe” Cannon would have 
been quite so pronounced in declaring his policy 
with respect to labor measures. 

Not a few people—including some in our own 
ranks—have professed to believe that the political 
effort of the A. F. of L. was a complete failure, 
and that no further effort of similar nature should 
be made. This view of the matter, however, cannot 
be sustained by an impartial investigation of the at- 
tendant circumstances and the results. In the first 
place Organized Labor had been knocking at the 
doors of Congress for many years, pleading for the 
enactment of remedial legislation. Frequently “it 
seemed that our hopes were about to be realized, but 
‘twas generally a case of “hope deferred.” Finally 
our representatives were bluntly told that they répre- 
sented but a small and scattered fraction of the citi- 
zens of the country and that the politicians felt 
assured that they could safely be ignored. 

This was the situation when Organized Labor’s 
“Bill of Grievances” was presented to the President 
and the presiding officers of the Senate and the 
House. When it became known as a certainty that 
this method of securing redress was a failure, the 


leaders of Organized Labor began preparations to 
appeal to the voters to punish at’ the polls the men 
who had uniformly blocked labor legislation, and to 
support those who had demonstrated their friend- 
ship for the workers by actions—not promises. The 
intervening time—considering the magnitude of the 
task—was all too limited to properly organize the 
working people to the end that their voting strength 
might not be dissipated. This fact must have been 
recognized by the leaders of the movement, yet they 
believed that it was possible to accomplish enough 
to demonstrate that the power of Organized Labor 
was a factor that the politicians could not ignore 
as they had expressed their determination to do when 
“Labor’s Bill of Grievances” was presented. In this 
respect the labor leaders were fairly successful, not- 
withstanding the failure of Congress in the session 
just closed to enact legislation long asked for by 
the workers. The legislative powers of the Federal 
Government are practically vested in a very small 
number of men in both houses, and, without their 
consent, few, if any, bills ever come from com- 
mittee; or, if they should be reported by a commit- 
tee, their progress toward final action is decidedly 
uncertain if the consent of the “powers that be” to 
their enactment be not obtained. 


As the political campaign of the A. F. of L. did 
not result in the retirement to private life of the 
men who have been controlling legislation, they have 
been in a position to show, in a practical way, their 
resentment to what they have termed “Gompers’ im- 
pertinent and unwarranted interference” with legis- 
lation. The fact that the A. F. of L. campaign re- 
sulted in the election of Representatives who are 
known to be friendly to labor, and, in some cases, 
of men who are active members of labor unions, did 
not result in modification of the policy of the “powers 
that be” in Congress principally for the reason that 
the latter believe the labor forces cannot unhorse 
them personally, and, unless the success of their 
party were seriously threatened, they apparently see 
no imperative reason for changing their policy. How- 
ever, this policy is certainly short-sighted. The fact 
that Organized Labor and its friends did not uni- 
formly defeat its enemies at the last election is by 
no means a thorough demonstration that this cannot 
nor will never be done. No one expected that this 
could be done when the short time in which prepara- 
tion for the campaign had to bé made is considered. 
Thorough’ political organization is absolutely neces- 
sary to accomplish results of consequence, especially 
when a task of the magnitude of that undertaken by 
the A. F. of L. is sought to be accomplished. The 
fact that the workmen of the cities of the country 
are generally members of labor unions, and are 
therefore in touch with the executive officials of the 
American Federation of Labor, is not of itself a con- 
dition that would justify the A. F. of L. leaders in 
confining their efforts to secure concerted political 
action to the issuance of a few circulars outlining 
a policy and advocating its acceptance. The mem- 
bers of labor unions are more diversified in their 
views on politics, religion and kindred subjects than 
is the membership of any other organization of the 
age, and it is preposterous to suppose that under 


these circumstances the great army of organized ' 


workers that exists in this country could have been 
induced to act in accordance with the A. F. of L. 
policy with the unanimity necessary to insure its 


general success when but a few. months remained 
before election in which to educate this army as to 
the necessity for conforming to the policy outlined 
by the labor leaders. Because of this situation the 
labor vote was, with notable exceptions here and 
there, dissipated, being split between the old parties 
and the candidates of the so-called “reform” parties 
The exceptions noted, however, were numerous 
enough to warrant the A. F. of L, leaders in con- 
gratulating themselves on the success they had 
achieved within the short period in which they had 
to work. 

It must not be forgotten that the A. F. of L. lead- 
ers had no intention of forming a “third party,” and 
they advised the workers to that effect, counseling 
the nomination of third-party candidates only in 
instances where the nominees of the old parties were 
known to be enemies of Organized Labor. Again, 
at the Minneapolis convention of the A. F. of L. it 
was stated in most emphatic terms that there was no 
disposition on the part of the leaders to merge the 
trade-union movement with a third-party political 
movement, and the advocates of the third-party idea 
received but cold comfort. 

“Punish our enemies, and reward our friends” is 
the keynote of the political program of the A. F. 
of L., and if education along that line is prosecuted 
among the organized workers for the next two years, 
it is a certainty that the “powers that be” in Wash- 
ington will reverse their policy with respect to labor 
legislation, even though they do not experience “a 
change of heart.” 


The record of the California Legislature, thus far, 
on labor measures is far better than that of Con- 
gress. Several important measures have been passed, 
but others of decided importance have either been 
defeated or are slumbering in committee pigeon-holes, 
Among the bills which have received favorable con- 
sideration are the following: 

Assembly Bill 513 (by Wilson), regulating the 
hours of employment for minors under 18 years of 
age. Senator Reily introduced the same bill in the 
Senate. 

Assembly Bill 512 and Senate Bill 479, introduced 
by the same legislators, limiting the working hours 
of women to eight a day. 

Senate Bill 736 (Leavitt) and Assembly Bill 865 
(Eshleman), its counterpart, a general employers’ 
liability measure similar to bills unsuccessfully intro- 
duced at previous sessions. The measure has been 
signed by the Governor. 

Senate Bill 169 (McCartney), adding one hour to 
the voting time on election days. 

Senate Bill 491 (Leavitt) and Assembly Bill 547 
(Coghlan), placing the enforcement of the law fixing 
railway employes. 

Senate Bill 549 (Keane) and Assembly Bill 522 
(Coghlan), placing the enforcement of the law fixing 
ten hours maximum for daily service of drug clerks 
in the hands of the State Commissioner of Labor. 

Assembly Bill 702 (Coghlan), limiting the con- 
tinuous hours of labor to sixteen for railroad em- 
ployes. 

The foregoing measures. were passed by good ma- 
jorities in both houses, in some instances the vote 
being almost unanimous. 

Senate Bill 30, providing a minimum wage of $3 a 


(Continued on Page 8.) 
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WAGES OF DISCONTENT. 


Today offers a rather peculiar condition of affairs. 
The country is-enjoying its greatest prosperity and 
it is also experiencing its greatest period of dis- 
content. The United States has never enjoyed 
such a continued term of business activity, and from 
appearances it will continue for some time to come. 
There are pessimists, here and there, who offer dire- 
ful predictions as to the outcome, but as a rule, they 
have been ousted from some particular position with 
one of the great combinations, are working the stock 
markets or are unduly apprehensive of the effect of 
the laws that are in process of making, whereby cer- 
tain privileges now enjoyed by a few will be re- 
stricted that the many may add to the profits of their 
industry. - 

Only in very serious times and in very good times 
do we have such pronounced expressions against the 
inequalities that maintain between the few and the 
many. 

Between 1893 and 1897, the industrial depression 
caused a careful study of economic questions that, we 
believe, did the entire country a world of good. 
After business commenced to pick up and the present 
era of prosperity began, steady and regular employ- 
ment for the majority of the workers did not lead 
them to forget the differences that were so forcefully 
apparent during the industrial depression. A spirit 
of discontent had been born, it had been encouraged 
by dull times and precarious methods of living; 
ample time to study the problems that have been 
brought into being by the combinations of industries 
were afforded and people began to realize that ther 
was something personal in this study of the question 
of “how to live.” 

Now that business is at the flood tide of prosperity 
it may appear strange that there is a greater feeling 
of discontent among the wage workers than there 
was when times were dull and work not so plenty. 

There is no education that sinks so deeply into 
the mind and leaves its impress so long as the edu- 
cation that comes from the hard knocks of adversity. 
One cannot realize what distress means until he has 
been in real trouble. Then it is that “fellow feeling 
makes us wondrous kind” and we do not overlook 
the distress that comes to our notice. It becomes a 
part of our own in every sense. 

Since the fall of man there has been human dis- 
content that has shown itself in various ways, but 
usually for the betterment of the human race. ‘This 
discontent has brought man from a cave dwelling ex- 
istence to his home of the present. It has brought 
him from barbarism to civilization, but the lesson all 
the way has been one of fighting an uphill battle, with 
plenty of hard knocks for the participants but better 
conditions for his successors. 

The discontent of today is an intelligent dis- 
content, it is therefore a healthy discontent. It 1s 
not a feeling of unreasonable hatred toward the em- 
ployers or the money holders but it is a determination 
to end some of the inequalities that have brought 
about the present conditions wherein privilege ha; 
been the lever that has moved a small set of finan- 
ciers into a class that manages the working and 
living conditions of the rest of the country. 


This discontent is not expressing itself in the 
mouthings of a few wild-eyed agitators whose ex- 
pressions are against all society. It shows itself in 
the general demand for a better government, a 
higher and more honorable administration of law, 
an era of fairness under which special privilege 
will not permit a few to manipulate the living of the 
rest of the people and a determination on the part 
of the majority not to put off the day of reform. 


A contented people would soon be lost from one 
cause or another as the result of its content. There 
could be no progress in such a people, there would 
be no incentive to work for anything better. But 
in a country where the people have commenced to 
make a study of their affairs of all kinds and where 


they can analyze questions of moment to themselves 


and their government, there need be no fear tha‘ 
their discontent will result in harm either to them- 


selves or their government. 


This study of questions that affect them particularly 


“LABOR CLARION. 


has brought about a better knowledge of the differ- 
ence between the cost of production and the relative 
difference between wages and the cost of living. This 
means that men no longer accept wages without 
knowing what can be purchased with them. They 
have studied the difference between the amount paid 
to their employers in profits and the amount. paid 
in wages and they have demanded a better share for 
their labor. 

There never was a time when the general public 
was so determined to stop the wholesale powers of 
the trusts as they affect legislation and business 
abuses. Out of this determination came a demand 
for better wages and better living and, wise as 
usual, the great corporations have met the demands 
half way. That is, they have increased wages about 
half the per cent of increased costs as they apply to 
living. It is a fact that wages have increased hut 
one-half of the cost of living. The employers have 
made it a point to call attention to the increased 
amounts to be paid in wages but they have not 
shown up their re-arrangements of capitalization be- 
cause without their present water they would have 
earned so much money that it would have been 
dangerous to publish their earnings. They re-issued 
stocks, bonds and included plenty of water that must 
be taken care of by increased interest and dividen.'s 
which make earnings look small, but almost every 
report could be doubled as to earning capacity if the 
water were squeezed out of the capitalization. 

But this spirit of discontent will urge the workers 
to a further effort to understand how much of tle 
overload they are carrying and they will demand 
that wages keep pace with the cost of living even if 
it be at the price of rearranging the methods of doing 
business. 

Our railroad employes have received increased 
wages, perhaps greater increases than have been 
paid to other kinds of labor, says the Railroad Train- 
men’s Journal, and yet, what they have received does 
not commence to cover the increased cost of living. 
The average percentage of increase is not more than 
one-half of the increased percentage of that cost. 
It looks like a large increase when the total is set 
forth in figures but the total increase in cost of living 
to each individual employe would look much larger 
if presented in one sum. 

Every live business is making money and_ the 
greater part of that money is not going to the wage 
workers. Added to the work of each employe there 
is the uninvested capital that demands extra effort 
to pay interest and dividends before labor wages can 
be figured. 

The wage increases are acceptable, they help out, 
but they are not equal to the “half paid to capital.” 

Moody's Magazine commented on the question of 
wages and profits thus: 

“Wage increases in this country have become 
epidemic. Farm wages have risen in all parts of 
the country, so that they will probably average 10 
per cent more than a year ago. The wages of 
domestic help, in both city and country, have risen 
materially and will probably average 10 per cent 
more than a year ago, and 20 or 25 per cent more 
than six or eight years ago. The wages of com- 
mon labor have also risen materially during the 
past few years. There are, however, no statistics 
of consequence as to these classes of labor. Re- 
liable or half-reliable wage statistics do exist though 
for most kinds of skilled labor, for employes on 
railroads and other public-service corporations, and 
for many employes of large manufacturing and pro- 
ducing corporations. - 

“Probably the best test of the general rise in the 
money wage level in this country is furnished by 
the statistics of railroads, made yearly to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Unfortunately, 
these are usually more than a year old before they 
are tabulated and published. These, in 1904, showed 
an increase in wages, over 1896 or 1897, of less than 
10 per cent. Since then until November of this 
year, average railroad wages have scarcely risen 
more than 4 or 5 per cent. Apparently nearly all 
of the roads have either recently raised, or will soon 
raise, the wages of all getting $200 a month, or less. 


10% 


Off on All Dinnerware in Sets 


Large Variety of Styles to Choose From 


Pretty and dainty designs of foreign and do- 
mestic manufacture—at an important saving to 
you. See our line at Hale’s and take advantage 
of the reduced prices. 

Here are other items in our Household De- 
partment—all at a saving to you in price. 


TOWEL BARS. nickel-plated; 16-inch size. 10c 


ORY SF wire vacacetacavensteetassstsane aststcans ten abst aii atoe rete 


LIP SAUCEPANS, Stransky blueware: 114 quart 15c 
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YELLOW MIXING BOWLS, regulation size: 
mixing cakes, etc 


ENGLISH DECORATED TEA POTS, 3-pint 33c 


s'ze. 


for 


PEARL AGATEWARE TEA AND COFFEE POTS. in pale 
blue, salmon and olive colors; all have nickel-plated tops. 
One-third off regular price, making $1.50 pot $1 00 


for 
$1.95 


3-BURNER GAS STOVE; space for gas oven 
and 2 burners 


“El Campo Park” 


OPEN DATES FOR 1907 


M. A. TUCKER, Megr., Washington St. Dock 
11 a. m. to 1 p.m. 


UNFAIR PUBLICATIONS. 


Published by authority of San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 21. 

NEW YORK. 
American Inventor, (M.)* 
American Machinist, (W.) 
American Museum Journal, (M.) 
American Printer, (M.) 
Automobile Topies, (W.) 
Benzizger’s Magazine, (M.) 
Burr-MclIntosh, (ML) 
Century, The, (M.) 
Christian Advocate, (W.) 
Country Life In America, (ML) 
Critic and Literary World, (M.) 
Delineator, (M.) 
Designer, (M.) 
Engineering and Mining Journal, (W.) 
Forum, (Q.) 
Garden Magazine, (M.) 
Gentlewoman, (M.) 
Homiletiec Review, (M.) 
Journal of the Telegraph, (M.) 
L’Art de la Mode, (M.) 
Literary Digest, (W.) 
Marine Engineering, (M.) 
McClure’s, (M.) 
Moden-Revue, (M.) 
My Business Friend, (M.) 
Nautical Gazette, cw.) 
Navy League Journal, (M.) 
New Idea, (M.) 
Paragon Monthly. 
Photographic Times, (M.) 
Power, (M.) 
Power Hoat News, cw.) 
Rudder, The, (M.) 
Smart Set, (M.) 
St. Nicholas, (M.) 
Tom Watson's Magazine, (M.) 
Town and Country, cw.) 
Town Topics, (W.) 
Trust Companies, (M.) 
Typewriter and Phonographic World. 
Vogue, (W.) 
World’s Work, (M.) 


Bost Mass. 
Bieck Cat. agi. ee 


Green Bag, (M.) 
Modern Priscilla, (M. D : 
Columbiad, (M.) ) onahoe's Mag., (M.) 


Profitable Adv., (M.) 
Red Book. 


Chicago, we 
and-McNally’s Books. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Men and Women, (M.) : 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal’ (M) 
Saturday Evening Post, CW.) 
Springfield, Mass. 
Good Housekeeping, (M.) 
New England Homestead, (W.) 
American Agriculturist, CW.) 
Farm and Home, (S. M.) 
Orange Judd Farmer, (W.) 
: Springfield, Ohio. 
Woman's Home Companion, (M.) 
gig Phe Fireside, (S. M. 
reviations used—M, monthl yr; W : eS 
Q, quarterly; S M, semi-monthly. . wey: 


“The standard rise appears to be 10 per cent, 
though many instances of from 5 to 8 per cent are 
reported, Assuming that, by next Spring, the aver- 
age rise will be 7 per cent for all employes, it is 
likely that the general rise will then amount to about 
20 per cent during the last eight or ten years. As 
about half of the employes of railroads consist of 
skilled, and half of unskilled labor, and also about 
half of organized, and half of unorganized labor, it 
is safe to assume that the average rise of money 
wages of railroad employes is a fair average for 
the whole country. This being true, it would appear 
that money wages will not now average more than 
20 per cent higher than they averaged ten years ago. 

“But the cost of living has most certainly gone 
up 40 per cent since July, 1896. This means that 
wages have risen only half as fast and half as much 
as have prices. It means that whereas $1.40 is now 
required to buy what $1 bought in 1896, the average 
workingman has only $1.20 with which to purchase 
what sells for $1.40. It means that there is a tre- 
mendous ‘rake-off’ left for somebody. 


“As there are about 30,000,000 workers in this 
country, receiving an average of about $600 each 
per year, the total wage bill amounts to about 
$18,000,000,000. If this is 120 per cent of what the 
same earners would have received in 1806, they 
would then have received $15,000,000,000, But to 
buy what they could then have bought with $15,000, 
000,000 wage earners today would have to have 
$21,000,000,000. Hence the difference between what 
our wage earners actually get and what they should 
get, on the 1896 basis, is $3,000,000,000 a year. This 
amount represents, approximately, the ‘rake-off’ that 
must go to somebody. It is the price our workers 
and consumers are paying for the kind of prosperity 
that we see on all sides. As to who gets it, we will 
not undertake to say, though we have some sus- 
picions. The main fact is that this vast amount, 
through a price-and-wage juggle for which nobody 
in particular is to blame, is yearly extracted from 
the pockets of our workers and spenders. 

“It is this $3,000,000,000 a year that is making 
riches for certain people, or certain classes. It is 
the unfairness and injustice measured by this $3,- 
000,000,000 that is largely responsible for the pre- 
vailing discontent that is breaking out in so many 
places and ways. More than anything else, this fun- 
damental injustice in the distribution of products is 
creating unrest and dissatisfaction. 

“This is the dark side of prosperity, superin- 
duced by rising prices, and especially by rising prices 
caused by inflation of money and credit. Such in- 
flation is usually the result of a depreciating stand- 
ard of value or of paper money, made legal tende1 
by fiat of some hard-up government. Such a money 
leads naturally to inflation of prices; to artificially 
stimulated production; to speculation in stocks, com- 
modities and real estate; to increased cost of prv- 
duction ; to increased cost of living; to higher wages; 
to labor troubles; to political and social unrest; to 
inability of workers to purchase at the high prices 
asked, the total products offered; to a glut in mar- 
kets; to Closed mills; to a drop in prices; and to 
business panic and disaster. If as in 1873, an in- 
creased supply Of money is not forthcoming, the 
decline in prices will continue for a long period. If 
as in 1857 and in 1903, the supply of good money con- 
tinues to increase, the decline in prices will be only 
temporary and industry will soon again be as pros- 
perous as ever. 

“While falling prices usually usher in depressions 
and panics, they are more normal and natural than 
are rising prices. They discourage speculation and 
idleness, and encourage economy and thrift. While 
they are most certainly less wholesome and less bene- 
ficial to industry than stable prices, yet their evils are 
probably less harmful to industry and society than 
are the evils of rising prices.” ‘ 

There is considerable information in this comment 
that should not be overlooked. It shows that the 
cost of living, which is wholly in the hands of the 
combinations that furnish employment, is much 
greater than the wage increases amount to. It points 
out the fact that wage and labor statistics are not 


WORKINGMANS 


STORE 


FOR SPRING WEAR 


The new Suits and the new Overcoats for Men, Boys and Children are in. 
The new Furnishings, the new Hats and the new Shoes are in. Prices less 
than you expect and you may pay in tiny amounts weekly or monthly as your 
income is received. 

$12.50 FOR THESE 


The finest of Covert Top Coats, superbly lined and of the best material, the 
nattiest, swellest Top Coats you have ever seen for $12.50 are at Kragens. 
Single and double breasted Suits of the finest of all-wool (and all-wool at 
Kragens means <all-wool) Serges, fancy Worsteds, Thibets and mixtures 
and the price is but $12.50. The very latest Coats and the latest style Trousers ; 
Suits that would be considered good values anywhere in town at $20.00, but 
one always expects better values at Kragens than elsewhere. Any of these 
Suits or any of these Top Coats, or both if you wish, may be bought at Kragens 
on payments of $1.00 weekly and the price to you is but............ $12.50 


NEW SPRING FURNISHINGS 
The items below will give you an idea of the money to be saved at Kragens. 


Isc; GCollars-cnew springy shapes, all (S126. 25) vide okt. need paatac meeneelocdeuicln cca Tac 
20> Bancy. Japonetter Ope POcker TRIN... k hike ous lobe ce eae co ensiy loeb ue 9c 
50c Fancy Lisle and Balbriggan Sox, Silk Clockings with Spring designs......... 19¢ 
50c New Spring Silk Neckwear, new colorings, new shadings, new patterns...... 21c 
75c Fresh New Golf Shirts in stripes, checks and plaids, every size.............. 39c 
$1.00 Imported Silk Neckwear, exclusive designs, two-toned and fancy effects... .45c 
$1.25 French Worsted Underwear, a new form-fitting RALTHCHE oc scene cheap ee 69c 
$1.50 Madras, Sateen and French Cambric Nightshirts, new creations........... 85c 
$1.75 Oxford, Madras and Cheviots, new swell Golf Shirts, exclusive novelties... .89c 
$3.00 Fancy Vests, Spring styles, new cut, large assortment.................... 1.69 


THE NEW SPRING HATS 


Stiff Hats, Soft Hats, all kinds of Hats—the latest colors and the latest 
shapes, $3.00 and $3.50 values (most of them $3.50) for a few days only, 


at Kragens: 2.01... Sain Gael babes sleteabar ecu arses aeeeeye a eva Sabie she, Sa OE 
THE NEW SPRING SHOES 


Low Shoes and Gaiters, both lace and button, fine hand-sewed Shoes, every 
style of last, all kinds of toes, regularly $4.00. For a few days only... 82.25 


ABOUT KRAGENS CREDIT SYSTEM 


Your wives, daughters and sweethearts may buy their Cloaks and Suits, 
Millinery and Shoes on tiny weekly or monthly payments. Everything a man 
needs may be bought on credit. Everything your daughters and little boys need 
may be added to your account. Jewelry, Sewing Machines, Draperies, Blankets, 
Comforters and a thousand other articles which every home needs may be had 
at Kragens, charged to one bill and paid for in tiny amounts weekly or monthly. 


KRAGENS JEWELRY DEPARTMENT 


While Kragens handles a full line of medium priced Jewelry it makes a 
specialty of fine Watches and Diamonds. Payments to suit the pay envelope. 
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worth much and it shows that the question of the 
welfare of our entire people is in the hands of the 
few who by virtue of special privilege can double 
capitalization, force the wage worker to earn divi- 
dends and interest on money that has never been in- 
vested and that panics are made to order by this 
same class of financiers who increase the cost of 
living 40 per cent in ten years and raise wages 
less than 20 per cent in the same time. 

There is a beginning to a healthier discontent that 
seeks to know the whyfore of things that promises 
a closer investigation with assured results for the 
progress of the wage working people. It is not well 
for men when they are contented. The employer is 
the one to profit from such content, but that he does 
not suffer from healthy discontent can be shown in 
the prosperous condition of business. 

ee ee 
BLACKSMITHS TO ASK ADVANCE. 


Blacksmiths’ Union No. 168, Blacksmiths’ Helpers’ 
Union, No. 316, Point Richmond Union, No. 476 
and Oakland Lodge, No. 100 have presented a new 
wage schedule to the employers. The scale calls for 
$4 for blacksmiths and $3 for helpers, and is to be- 
come effective on April 1. 
schedule is about 25 cents a day. Many of the men 
have been receiving the scale which is asked for 
and no trouble will be had in securing it, as many of 
the employers have conceded it. 

ee 
“WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We Don't 
Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are re- 
quested to cut this list out and post it home, where 
it can be conveniently referred to. Officers of unions 
are requested to have the list posted weekly on bul- 
letin boards at headquarters. 

Owl Drug Company, Sixteenth 
streets. 

Golden Gate Cloak and Suit House and Pacific 
Cloak and Suit House, Market street, between Taylor 
and Jones, and 540 McAllister street. 

Triest & Co., jobbers of hats. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

National Biscuit Company of .Chicago products. 

Kullman, Salz & Co., tanners, Benicia, Cal. 

A. B. Patrick, tanner, San Francisco. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Crescent Feather Company, Nineteenth and Har- 
rison streets. 

M. Hart, furnishings goods, 1548 Fillmore street. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Brockton Shoe Company, 1025 Fillmore street. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk street. 

Morning Star Dairy, 140 Ney street, J. Finnigan, 
proprietor. 

Bolton & Strong, photo engravers, Fifteenth and 
Mission streets. 

McMahon, Keyer & Steigler Bros., 1711 O'Farrell 
and Van Ness avenue and Ellis street, tailors. 

——____—__ &- — ——_____ 

It is reported that Cornelius P. Shea announced at 
a banquet recently tendered him by friends in Chi- 
cago that he would not be a candidate for re-election 
as President of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. Shea was recently acquitted on the 
charge of conspiracy brought against him and a 
number of his associates by the Montgomery-Ward 
Company, due to the action of Shea and others in 
the Teamsters’ disastrous sympathetic strike to as- 
sist the Garment Workers called some time ago. 

———_—_—- &- —_ — 

Sixty-five of the members of the Masons’ and 
Contractors’ Association of Chicago recently de- 
clared that in the future they would make agree- 
ments with labor unions and have nothing further 
to do with the so-called “open shop.” 

SS ae ee 

A Japanese Exclusion League, formed on the 
same lines as the Japanese and Korean Exclusion 
League of this city, has been organized in Seattle. 
The Central Labor Council of the northern city is 
aiding in the movement. 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL. PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and Secretaries’ office, 68 Haight 
street. 

NOTICE. 

The regular monthly meeting of the union will take 
place next Thursday, March 14, 1907, in the head- 
quarters of the union, 68 Haight street, at 11 a. m. 
sharp. 

To be acted upon: 1—Report of the Board of 
Directors. 2—Monthly reports of officers. 3—Con- 
stitutional amendment proposing to fix the dues per 
quarter at $1.50. 4—Question of representation of 
Local No. 6 at the forthcoming convention of the 
American Federation of Musicians. 

The Board of Directors held the usual weekly 
meeting on March sth, President C. H. Cassasa in the 
chair. Messrs. M. Bayles, W. Fabris, H. J. Geisel, 
H. M. Levy and L. K. Reinhardt were admitted to 
membership by initiation. Applications were received 
from Messrs. G. Jarve, J. L. Schoen and W. W. 
Reinhart and were laid over one week. Mr. P. F. 
French was reinstated to membership and his resig- 
nation from membership in Local No. 6 was subse- 
quently tendered and accepted. 

Dues and assessments of the first quarter of 1907 
are now due and are payable before April 1. Two 
assessments of 25 cents each have been levied on ac- 
count of the deaths of William Forner and Alfred 
R. Walcott, late members in good standing, making 
a total amount of $1.50 to be paid before the expira- 
tion of the present quarter. 

At the Board of Directors’ meeting of March 5th, 
W. C. Vandewater was expelled from membership in 
the M. M. P. U. 

After consideration of the report submitted to 
the last Directors’ meeting by the Agitation Commit- 
tee relative to the statements made by interested par- 
ties, it was decided to request the San Francisco 
Labor Council for a declaration of intention to levy 
a boycott on the Tonopah Dance Hall, corner Kear- 
ney and Pacific streets, this city. Notwithstanding the 
very moderate rates established by Local No. 6 for 
the services of members in establishments of the kind, 
the managers and proprietors, consisting of Messrs. 
Landau and McDonough Brothers, employ non-mem- 
bers and have apparently determined to maintain an 
attitude of extreme opposition toward this union. 
The request of Local No. 6 to the Labor Council wiil 
be submitted to the Council’s meeting of March 8th. 


—————-@______——__ 
RETAIL SHOE CLERKS. 

The Picnic Committee of Retail Shoe Clerks, Local 
No. 410, has made considerable progress in its ar- 
rangements for the annual outing, which is to be 
held in Martinez on June 9th. A baseball game be- 
tween rival nines of Retail Clerks’ locals will be a 
feature, and handsome and valuable prizes will be 
awarded contestants in various other games. Gate 
prizes will also be awarded. 

The following committee was appointed to act in 
conjunction with a like committee from other clerks’ 
unions to draw up amendments to the international 
constitution: J. K. Jones, J. J. Byrnes and Max E. 
Licht. 

The membership roll of Local No. 410 is con- 
stantly increasing. Three applications were received 
at the last meeting. 

The Shoe Clerks are prosecuting a boycott against 
the Brockton shoe store, located on Fillmore street. 
———————— 
BOOKBINDERS’ BALL. 

Bookbinders, Local No. 31, will hold its seventh 
annual ball Saturday evening, April 13th, at Puckett’s 
Cotilion Hall, 149 Church street near Market. These 
annual social events held under the auspices of the 
Bookbinders are looked forward to with pleasurable 
anticipation by their associates in the printing trades, 
as well as other friends. 

Following are the gentlemen who have been dele- 
gated to make arrangements for the affair: T. F. 
Garrity (chairman), D. T. Powers, Geo. Buehn, Ed- 
ward Barry, J. D. Kelly, F. J. Dever and John 
Reding. 

ee ees 
Don’t buy McClure’s or Saturday Evening Post. 
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Velvet Carpet 
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JAPAN INVITES TROUBLE. 


It need not make the least difference what the 
peacefully inclined advise or what the bellicose de- 
clare, will be the outcome of the agitation between 
Japan and the United States, so far as the present 
status of the affair is concerned, says the Railroad 
Trainmen’s Journal. That will be quieted for a time. 
The Japanese will never be satisfied until they have 
tried conclusions with some civilized nation, and, as 
the United States will doubtless offer the first good 
excuse, and as it has several pieces of property 
scattered in out of the way places that Japan needs, 
and would have little trouble in picking up in case 
of war, the final outcome is certain to be an exchange 
of courtesies that are common to war. 


The friendship of fifty years, the good offices of 
the United States and all of the other conditions 
that cemented international friendship have been for- 
gotten in this present excitement, raised over a 
trivial matter, which, if anything, merely shows how 
anxious the Japanese are to discover a cause for 
offense. 

To commence with the United States is paying 
the usual’ penalty that attaches to the everlasting 
busybody. This country poses as the great inter- 
national regulator. It makes no difference where 
the trouble is or what its nature may be, there is 
demand from a noisy number that the United States 
interfere and regulate the matter. 


In the past few years this country has been advised 
by certain interested ones to regulate the Turks, the 
Russians, and the Spaniards, We have been ordered 
to settle with the brigands in Morocco and the King 
of the Belgians in the Kongo; South American na- 
tions have all been regulated, more or less, Cuba is 
under our regulating hand, the Philippines groan 
under our liberty and regulation. China paid us 
good money for regulating her people, and we owe 
her some which we overcharged her for the job, and 
if there is one country, except Germany, that has 
not been passed up for regulation in some form or 
another, we cannot just now recall it, and, strange 
to tell, Congress dignifies every demand. 


The United States is an international busybody and 
in that unenviable position stands to get it good and 
plenty when the time comes. There won't be 
enough old shoes in the international backyard to 
throw at us. 

During the war with Spain, our friends could be 
counted on one hand with fingers to spare. Today 
we would have less, for we have since then promised 
to “help” others who have not thanked us. 

Through our sympathy for the Cubans we secured 
the Philippines for our national museum. We paid 
the price to show that we were a forgiving nation, 
that we did not fight to hold possessions we won in 
war and to prove other things that were not exactly 
common sense propositions from a business stand- 
point. But we were considerably swelled by the 
victory over a “dead one” and—we had the price. 
In the summing up of the war, Spain won the vic- 
tory. She unloaded her troubles on the United 
States for a good price. We have them yet. Part 
of this purchased victory is the cause for our fuss 
with Japan. 

The United States intervened and brought about 
an end of her war with Russia. Both nations were 
glad to get through with the fight. Japan was out 
of money and Russia out of courage so, it was a 
good time to quit. They quit at the intervention of 
the President and each side went home and told their 
people in so many words that “if the United States 
had minded her own business they would have wiped 
the other fellow off the slate.” The Russians and 
Japanese believe it. The result is that Russia and 
' Japan have no friendship for this country; we have 
what the man gets who mixes up in a family row. 

Japan wants the Philippines and Hawaii. In the 
event of war she could take the one in a fight as 
easily as we took the Philippines and could get 
Hawaii the same way we got it, through a popular 
uprising. The Pacific Coast could be defended, per- 
haps, but in the beginning the United States would 
have as much humiliation to swallow as its dearest 
enemy could hope. That it would win in the end 


seems certain, but there would be something doing 
before the end was reached.. Japan has a large, 
well trained army, strengthened by fanaticism of reli- 
gion and race that does not value life. The United 
States has a small regular army and a “mob.” Its 
navy is in fair condition but it could not cover the 
sea coast and the “firing in the windward passage” 
that sent cold shivers down the American back, when 
the Spaniard was on the high seas, was a small 
matter to what would happen if the navy of Japan 
started out to do business. (Two more big battle- 
ships and another bunch of sinkers, please.) This is 
the way we are fixed to meet the school situation in 
California. 

That Japan should declare war because her chil- 
dren in the United States must obey the laws of a 
State of this nation seems absurd, yet, when a nation 
is looking for excuse anything will do. The treaty 
between Japan and the United States does not cover 
the question. Good authority declares that the 
National Government has no control over the dis- 
position of California’s school funds. Good judg- 
ment will declare that it is not the business of 
Japan to say what our school laws shall be. Peo- 
ple who move to America ought to take the laws as 
they find them. So long as the Nation does not 
prohibit the Japanese from educating their children 
wherever else they like, it is none of their business 
what the State does for their education. The con- 
ditions were fixed before they reached America. 
What school taxes shall be levied and how they shall 
be used ought to be our own business. 

It is said that any charge that Japan is attempting 
to dictate to this country how the schools shall be 
managed, is absurd. If it is, what has all the fuss 
been about? Why is a settlement proposed that gives 
the entire question to the pleasure of Japan and at 
that without knowing whether the Jaapanese govern- 
ment will accept it. Why the hurry and bustle, con- 
fusion and humiliation, if there is no need or cause? 

= 
BLOW AT CONVICT LABOR. 

By a virtually unanimous vote the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed the bill giving to the States the 
right to regulate interstate commerce in articles 
manufactured by convict labor or in any prison 
or reformatory. 

The measure was introduced by Mr. Hunt, of 
Missouri, a practical stonemason. 

Under the Wilson bill, which became a law in 
1890, convict labor made goods may enter into 
active competition with free labor, and under this 
Federal law a State could not pass a law that 
would prevent the shipping into the State, prison 
made goods of other States. 

The new bill abrogates the interstate commerce 
law as at present applied to convict made goods, 
thereby affording to the different States and Terri- 
tories the right to inhibit the shipping of convict 
made goods within the confines of an State or Terri- 
tory. 

Mr. Hunt asked for its passage not only in the 
interest of free labor, but in the interest of the 
manufacturers. He said it was an attempt to curb 
the criminal competition of the penitentiary with 
the free labor of the country. 

———— 

The price of labor, like everything else, constantly 
tends to follow the line of the cost of producing the 
most expensive portion of any given commodity in 
the same market. The price of the Asiatic is lower 
than that of the European, and the price of the 
European lower than that of the American, because 
his cost is less. The price of the labor of womeu 
is lower than that of men in the same grade, for the 
simple reason that the cost of living, and consequently 
the cost of labor, is less—George Gunton in “Prin- 
ciples of Social Economics.” 

. Re a 

The British Federation of Trades Unions now in- 
cludes over 100 separate unions, with a membership 
of 600,000, and accumulated funds amounting to 
£150,000. - The latest workers to join are the 
Weavers, with 92,000 members. 
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INTERESTING DECISION OF ENGLISH 
COURT. 

The following, taken from the Manchester (Eng- 

land) Typographical Circular, shows an interesting 
phase of English law governing employment of work- 
men. 
The Lord Chief Justice, the President of the Pro- 
bate, Divorce and Admiralty Division, and Lord Jus- 
tice Farwell, sitting as a Court of Appeal, in July 
last, heard the appeal by Messrs. Rosser and Sons, 
of the Cilfrew Tinplate Works, Llanelly, from a de- 
cision of Mr. Justice Jelf, who decided in favor of 
the respondent, a workman, employed by the appel- 
lants as a rollerman, who claimed wages in lieu of 28 
days’ notice under an agreement. It was said to be 
a test case. 

Mr. Banks, K. C., addressed the Court in support 
of the appeal, and cited various cases in support of 
his contention that a master was not bound to find 
work for a workman employed upon piecework, 
whilst, he said, he could not find a single case on 
the other side. 

The Lord Chief Justice: But you admit that the 
master is bound to find work if he has got it; and 
the fact that the master closes his works down does 
not prove that he has not got it. 

Counsel proceeded to deal with the question of 
custoi as to the right of a master to close his works* 
for lack of orders. He said the evidence showed that 
works were frequently closed down from this cause 
without any objection being made on behalf of the 
men. A claim for wages by men employed on piece- 
work when there was no work for them to do was 
never heard of till the trade unions took the 
matter up. 

The Lord Chief Justice said that it did not appear 
to be proved that the appellants could have gone on 
making for stock or for further deliveries, though 
that would, of course, not decide the test question. 

Mr. Evans: Oh yes; Mr. Justice Jelf held that 
there was no dispute that work was to be had. 

Mr. Bankes: But it was proved that the work could 
not be done at a profit. 

Mr. Bailhache directed his argument to the ques- 
tion of contract. He said that if the contract had 
been one as to employment by time appellants would 
have been absolutely in the wrong; if it was simply 
a contract for employment by piecework the ap- 
pellants would have been absolutely right. The 
difficulty arose from the fact that the contract was 
a hybrid one, being one of piecework accompanied 
by a condition of 28 days’ notice which really applied 
for a time contract. Counsel submitted that the in- 
ference to be drawn from the terms of the contract 
was that the master was entitled to close his works 
if he had no profitable work to do. 

Without calling upon the other side, the Lord 
Chief Justice proceeded to deliver judgment. He 
said that the Court had come to the conclusion that 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Jelf was right. In 
fact, if he had been sitting in the trial of the case 
with Mr. Justice Jelf he would have felt justified in 
saying that he concurred entirely with the judgment, 
and had nothing to add. He would, however, add a 
few words now in defense of the arguments of coun- 
sel. He argued with Mr. Bailhache that there must 
be an implication in every contract as to the intention 
of the parties, but here he considered the implica- 
tion was in favor of the workmen. The contract 
was one of regular employment by piecework, and 
the words which governed this case were—“No per- 
son regularly employed shall quit or be discharged 
from these works without giving or receiving 28 
days’ notice in writing.” He did not deal with the 
other clauses in the contract because he found 
nothing in them to interfere with the necessary im- 
plication in the words quoted. He saw no distinction 
between piecework and timework. Piecework was 
merely a method of ascertaining the wages to which 
a man was entitled. His lordship also dealt with the 
question of custom, which he considered appellants 
had entirely failed to establish. 

The president and Lord Justice Farwell concurred, 
and the appeal was accordingly dismissed with costs. 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held March 1, 1907. 


Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., President 
Bell in the chair; minutes of the previous meeting 
held in abeyance. 


CrEDENTIALS—Cracker Bakers—M. Sescor. Elec- 
trical Workers, No. 151—W. A. Bidleman, vice J. 
McQueeney. Sailors—R. Tunnell, vice J. Kean. 


ComMunicaTions—Filed: Telegrams from Con- 
gressman Julius Kahn, informing the Council that 
the House Conferees have agreed to Senate amend- 
ment regarding the increase of letter carriers’ sal- 
aries to $1200 per annum. From the A. F. of L. 
relative to the Brotherhood of Teamsters, Local No. 
85. From the Western Federation of Miners in- 
forming the Council that they are not at the present 
time connected with the I. W. W. Referred to Or- 
ganizing Committee: From the General Secretary 
of the International Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, re- 
questing the assistance of this Council in reorganiz- 
ing Local No. 9. From the A. F. of L. relative ‘to 
the formation of another local of laborers in this 
city. Referred to Representative Benham: From the 
Japanese and Korean Exclusion League requesting 
the assistance at Sacramento of our representative 
for the purpose of presenting the question to the 
people for a referendum vote. Referred to Execu- 
tive Committee: From Electrical Workers, No. 151, 
relating the facts in the controversy between Local 
No. 6 and the Building Trades Council. Referred 
to New Business: From the Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion of San Francisco relative to their side of the 
question in the controversy with the Milk Wagon 
Drivers, also requesting that their representative, 
E.’ T. Moran, be given the privilege of the floor. 
Moved and seconded that the request be granted; 
carried. 


New Business—Mr. Moran urged the Council to 
take the matter up in order that the trouble may be 
given further consideration and adjusted if possible 
before any further move be made by the Milk Wagon 
Drivers. 


SpecIAL ComMitteeE—The President and Secretary 
of the Council reported having conferred with a com- 
mittee of the Dairymen’s Association and the Milk 
Wagon Drivers. Moved and seconded that the mat- 
ter be referred to the Executive Committee in ordei 
that both sides may be heard and submit some recom- 
mendation to this Council at the next meeting; 
carried. Moved and seconded that a sub-committee 
of the Executive Committee attend a meeting of the 
Milk Wagon Drivers, requesting them to withhold 
action in order that the Executive Committee may 
be given an opportunity to report to the Council 
after their investigations; carried. 

Bills were ordered paid. 


Representative Benham reported progress on labor 
measures now before the Legislature and that the 
following bills were passed: Senate Bill No. 736, 
Employers’ Liability Bill (General Bill), Senate Bill 
No. 549, Regulating the hours for Drug Clerks. Bills 
reported having passed both houses last week were, 
Assembly Bill No. 30, $3.00 per day minimum on 
Public Works. Assembly Bill No. 513, Child Labot 
Law. Assembly Bill No. 547, Carmen’s Eight-hours. 
Senate Bill No. 169, Booths open at 6 a. m. to 6 
p. m. on election day. 


Recerpts—Garment Workers, $36; Pile Drivers, 
$6; Ice Wagon Drivers, $4; Retail Clerks, $6; Black- 
smiths, No. 168, $4; Delivery Drivers, $4; Box- 
makers, $8; Teamsters, $20; Machine Coopers, No. 
131, $4; Pavers, $2; Waiters No. 30, $20; Beer Driy- 
ers, $8; Brewery Workers, $10; Sailmakers, $4; 
Postoffice ‘Clerks, $4; Bootblacks, $4. Total, $144. 

Expenses—Secretary, $30; carfare, $1; stenog- 
rapher, $15; P. O’Brien, $10; J. J. Kenny, $15; Gas 
and Electric Co., $4.40; A. F. of L., dues, November 
to April, $5; Labor Council Hall Association, rent, 
$57.50; G. B. Benham for services February 24 to 
26, $23; H. S. Crocker Co., stationery, $1.55; LaBor 
Ciarion, $25; Brown & Power, stationery, $3:40; 
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Smith Premier Typewriting Co., 75 cents; postage. 
$2. Total, $193.60. 
Adjourned at 12:30 a.m. ° 
Wa. P. McCase, Secretary. 


Correction. 

Owing to a clerical error the published minutes of 
the meeting of February 22 contained the statement 
that the following bills had been passed by the Leg- 
islature: Senate Bill No. 715, Employment of 
Prisoners; Con. Amendment No. 1; Arming High 
School Boys; Assembly Bill No. 174; Arbitration; 
Senate Bill No. 729; Restrict Trade. These are bills 
that labor organizations are opposed to. The bills 
which G. B. Benham, representative of the Labor 
Council at Sacramento, reported as having been 
passed by the Legislature are as follows: Assembly 
Bill No. 30, Minimum Wages on Public Works, $3 
a day; Assembly Bill No. 513, Child Labor; Assem- 
bly Bill No. 547, Establishing Eight-Hour Day for 
Carmen; Senate Bill No. 169, Extending Hours for 
Voting on Election Day, polls to be open from: 6 
a.m. to 6 p. m. 

——————_@—____——__ 


JAPANESE-KOREAN EXCLUSION LEAGUE 


The Executive Board of the Japanese and Korean 
Exclusion League met at 10 Turk street on the 2d 
inst. and was called to order by Secretary Yoell, at 
8:10 p. m. In the absence of the President and Vice- 
President, Delegate McLennan was elected Chairman 
of the evening, Vice-President Carr assuming the 
chair later. 

Communications—From A. F. McCormack of 
Cleveland, Ohio, requesting data in relation to Jap- 
anese question; received and request granted. From 
the Argus Press Clipping Bureau in reference to 
newspaper items; received and filed. From 
Michaelis & Elsworth, Washington, D. C., represent- 
ing a publicity bureau of Washington, D. C., in rela- 
tion to the publication of League literature through- 
out the country; received and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Publicity and Statistics. From the 
Librarian of Congress in relation to the libraries of 
the United States; received and filed. From Con- 
gressman S. C. Smith, acknowledging receipt of the 
Leagues resolutions of February 3d; received and 
filed. From Congressman E. A: Hayes, in reference 
to the settlement of the Japanese question, received 
and the Secretary directed to place same upon the 
records of the League. 

Biurrs—The following bills were audited and or- 
dered paid: T. McCarthy, salary, $12; A. E. Yoell, 
salary, $35; Jas. D. Graham, services, $25; W. Mac- 
arthur, expenses to Sacramento, $7.50; Organized 
Labor Publishing Co., printing, $23; T. Kallenberg, 
expressage, $3; Rent refunded to Carpenters, No. 
22, and Luigi Henry IV, $5; postage, $1.50. The 
Secretary rendered his regular weekly report which 
was on motion, duly approved. 

CommitTEEs—Publicity and Statistics reported 
progress on the compilation of tables in relation to the 
ratio of Japanese in the States and thirty of -the 
larger cities of the Union, as compared with the 
Japanese population of California and San Francisco. 
Upon recommendation of this Committee, the Secre- 
tary was directed to make a list of all meetings held 
by the League, resolutions adopted and passed, and 
such other data that he may have in his possession. 

OrGanization—Delegate Bowlan reported having 
visited two organizations during the week and being 
assured of their co-operation in the work of the 
League. 

Finance ComMitree—Reported progress. 

SpeciAL CoMMiTTEES—Delegates Arnold, McGowan 
and Macarthur reported having visited Teamsters 
Union No. 85, where they were very well received, 
and reported that their organization appealed to the 
League to give the various unions more data con- 
cerning the work which is being done. It was 
recommended by the Committee that some plan be 
adopted to further the educational work among 
those most directly affected by Japanese competition 
and upon motion, the recommendation was ton- 
curred in. 

All other recommendations were referred to this 
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340 Eleventh St, S. F. 


The First Firm in San Francisco to Use the 
Union Label on Bottled Beer. 


TIEDEMANN BROS. 


Jefferson Saloon 


and Cafe 


700 McAllister St. Cor. Gough 


DON’T FORGET THAT THE DELINEATOR 


and LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL are UNFAIR 


- 


committee with instructions to formulate some plan 
whereby special committees could be sent out to 
address the various affiliated organizations. It was, 
on motion, further ordered that each member of the 
Executive Board file with the Secretary. at the next 
meeting, statement of what night or nights, of each 
week he can devote toward the work of the League. 
The motion was carried. 

Delegate Richardson, who was appointed a Com- 
mittee to visit the Marine Firemen, reported 
progress. 

The Committee appointed to visit the Legislature 
at Sacramento reported that the bill framed by 
Delegate McGowan, providing for the submission 
to the people of the State the question of Japanese 
immigration, was receiving good support and that 
every evidence pointed to its passage. 

On motion, it was unanimously agreed that Dele- 
gate Graham be sent to a convention at Riverside to 
be held on the 17th inst. for the purpose of furthering 
the work of the League. 

It was further ordered that special notices be sent 
to all the delegates notifying them of the next gen- 
eral meeting to be held on Sunday, March roth, at 
Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth street. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER’S Report. 


Balance on hand February 23............:.. $452 34 
Varnishers and Polishers................... 8 15 
Granite Cutters, Raymond.................. 2 10 
Steam Laundry Workers, No. 26........... 62 00 
BIMMIDELS INO Ue neat cies se Noah rehome mae 4 00 
Sailors CUIMOn sec ty a ce hid veterans ee 30 00 
Gement Workers, No: 1.........eccsecceeee 9 65 
Bithitere sbrandlers ..6) a isi vesncee ces cues I 00 
Federal Labor Union, No. 11,345............ 1 60 
Woodsmen of Fortuna..............0s00e0- 64 
(GlASST BIO WPS Ain: ile can rinmcinean A eee 6 50 
4 $577 98 
PE SOUS OSes ie NAR Easier OE 112 00 
Balanee*om Nand €Ondate sc. s. ssa decs ows ore $465 98 
A. E. Yorti, Secretary-Treasurer. 
——— &___—_ 
EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


When employers in any line of business or locality 
organize themselves into an association or alliance, 
this departure often causes consternation and alarm 
among the employes and yet there is nothing sur- 
prising in this action of the employers whatever. 
Why should not employers organize for the protec- 
tion of their interests the same as workers do? 
Realizing their interests more readily than workers 
realize theirs; they find that “in union there is 
strength.” And though their main object in forming 
an association may be to fight labor unions, they 
have good reason to protect themselves against men 
of their own class, against unfair competitors. By 
the way, employers are not all cut-throats—there are 
also fair-minded employers who, when through as- 
sociation on trade or business lines, come in closer 
contact with unfair employers, thus obtaining an in- 
sight into their business methods, will turn away 
from them in disgust. 


On the other hand and at the same time, fair- 
minded employers will find that the labor union which 
is trying to maintain wages and to establish a uni- 
form rate, is a formidable bulwark against unhealthy 
competition. 

Employers associations or alliances dare not 
absolutely a menace to employes’ interests. In many 
instances, where the employes were properly or- 
ganized, acting intelligently and manfully in the ne- 
gotiations with their employeys, they have found it 
more advantageous in many respects to deal with 
them as an organized body than to deal wth them 
as individuals. 

However, whether we like or dislike employers’ 
organizations, they have come to stay and it behooves 
the workers to firmly stand by their organization, per- 
fect the same and meet the employers intelligently, 
fearlessly and with determination—The Carpenter. 

SS 

Forty-nine Chinese laborers passed through New 
York, February 21, on their way to Panama. They 
came from Hongkong and were in charge of an agent 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. Passports hal 
been obtained from Washington. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


The Executive Council of the International Typo- 
graphical Union has again seen fit to reduce the strike 
assessment. Hereafter, until further notice, the as- 
sessment will be 2 per cent. The following letter 
giving notice of the reduction has been received: 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., February 28, 1907. 

To the Membership: At the regular daily meet- 
ing of the Executive Council, held on February 27, 
1907, the council, after a thorough canvass of the 
eight-hour situation as now existing, reached the 
conclusion that a reduction in the assessment is again 
possible. Therefore, beginning with the week of 
March 3-9, 1907, and thereafter until further notice, 
the assessment will be Two Per Cent of all moneys 
earned. Continued improvement in the book and job 
industry, and above all a vigorous label campaign, 
if possible even more forceful. than hitherto, will 
mean further reduction in the assessment. As a re- 
sult of the unparalleled label booming now going on, 
a large number of our book and job members have 
secured work, thus diminishing the  strike-fund 
liability and increasing the revenue from the strike 
assessment. We are now on the flood tide of pros- 
perity, and we have the union shop and the eight- 
hour day, Fraternally, James M. Lyncu, 

Huco MILtrr, 
J. W. Bramwoop, 

Executive Council International Typographical 
Union. 

The Executive Committee of No. 21, in accordance 
with the order contained in the above letter, have 
issued a circular notifying the membership of the re- 
duction. It says: “Since the resumption of the strike 
assessment in this jurisdiction (November 19, 1906} 
fifteen fiscal weeks have elapsed. In order that no 
confusion may arise in the minds of the membership 
as to the application of the 2 per cent collections, it 
has been determined that this rate shall apply at the 
beginning of the sixteenth fiscal week .after Novem- 
ber 19, 1906. Therefore, assessment cards should 
show payments at the 5 per cent rate for eleven 
weeks, at the 3 per cent rate for four weeks, and 
payments at the 2 per cent rate thereafter, 
with the sixteenth week.” 

The officers of No. 21 have been favored with a 
printed copy of the fifty-third half-yearly report and 
balance sheet of the New South Wales Typograph- 
ical Association, July to December, 1906. The state- 
ment shows substantial progress in membership and 
a strong and increasing treasury. In a membership 
of nearly 800, no deaths occurred in the half-yearly 
period. 

All ex-employes of the late Sunset Press who have 
not been able to settle their accounts for wages due 
prior to the earthquake of April 18 last, are requested 
to present their bills to A. J. Treat, Monadnock 
building, Third and Market streets. Bills to be 
presented should give the name of employe, depart- 
ment in which employed, wages received, number of 
days and hours (regular and overtime) for which 
payment is due. 

There is mail at headquarters, 312 Fourteenth 
street, for the following persons: E. DeC. Buckner, 
Mrs. C. V. Marcellus (3), C. C. Porter, Michacl 
Saloman, N. S. Sherman, J. A. Terry, W. P. Wood- 
ward and E. Yerworth (2). 

E. H. Cary, who is now employed at Stanley- 
Taylor’s, announces his candidacy for Delegate to 
the Hot Springs convention of the I. T. U. 

Gro. A. Tracy. 
a 
EIGHT-HOUR DAY PREVENTATIVES. 

The Bricklayer and Mason has a few trite and 
appropriate remarks to make in its February issue 
anent the action of some locals of the Bricklayers’ 
International Union that let the wage increase over- 
shadow the efforts for a shorter workday. This is 
reproduced for the benefit of many other locals who 
continuously try to evade the issue for the same 
excuse. 


beginning 


“One of the main reasons why so many of our 
unions are still on a nine-hour basis is because they 
are unwilling to sacrifice an hour’s pay in order to 
obtain the reduction in hours. In other works, these 


unions want both an advance of wages and a reduc- 
tion of hours at one and the same time; otherwise 
they wish to remain as they are. The trouble is 
that members of such ‘unions are not very good 
students of the history that has been made in con- 
nection with the movement for a shorter workday. 
If they were they would have discovered the fact 
long ago that unions that accepted: reduced hours at 
a sacrifice of wages were soon after in possession of 
the same wages as were formerly paid for the longer 
workday, and gradually forging ahead for still higher 
rates. . 

“Then, again, there are unions that dread making 
a movement toward a shorter workday because they 
feel that they are not in a position to force it, or 
that they have some local condition confronting them 
that other unions do not have. They keep putting 
the question off from year to year, consoling them- 
selves that next season they will be in a better 
position to do something. But when next year comes 
around it is the same old story—procrastination: 
They possibly ask for eight hours and an increase 
of wages, but the employers say, ‘Yes, we will give 
you an increase in the scale if you will drop the 
hours.’ And so the question of hours, which is the 
most vital point involved, is again side tracked and 
this side tracking goes on, and is responsible for 
so many unions that are working nine hours today. 

“The time has come for such conduct to cease; 
less selfishness, if you please, and in its place an 
honest endeavor made to secure the shorter workday. 
If we don't, can’t or won’t reduce our hours in these 
gladsome, prosperous times, for goodness sake, when 
are we going to do it?” 


ae eS 

The New South Wales Parliament is considering 
a bill to provide for the closing of hairdressers’ shops 
one afternoon a week. This step has been found 
necessary because boss barbers are defeating the in- 
tention of the present laws by subletting barbers’ 
chairs on what should be a_half-holiday. 


— VISITS HOMES BY THE HOUR — 


CLARA McGOWN NOONAN 
Soprano Soloist 


TEACHER PIANO, SINGING AND HARMONY 
Music Furnished for All Occasions 


West 4150 2007 DEVISADERO ST. 


Telephone 


WILL & FINCK 


Cutlery, Barber Furniture and 
Supplies, sporting Goods, Etc. 


Razor and Shears Sutin our Specialty 


Repairing of all kinds 


1686 MARKET STREET 


COR. HAIGHT AND GOUGH 


THE SAME GOOD 


Lundstrom 
HATS 


are being made in our old shop in the rear of our 
Market Street Store, by the same Union Hatters. 


Main Store 


1178 Market Street 


OLD NUMBER 1458 
Branch Stores: 64 Market, 530 Haight 


KING SOLOMON’S HALL 
FILLMORE NEAR SUTTER 
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Published Weekly by the S. F. Labor Council. 


Office SF. Labor Temple - 312-316 Fourteenth St. 
Telephone, Market 2853 
Terms—In Advance: 
Single subscriptions............ SEES $1.00 a year 


To unions subscribing for their entire member- 
ship, 80 cents a year for each subscription. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 
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Changes of address must be received at publica- 
tion office not later than Monday in order to be made 
for current week. When giving notice of such 
changes, state old address as well as new. 


Copy for advertisements will not be received after 
Tuesday for the current issue. 


Entered at Postoffice, San Francisco, Cal., as 
second-class matter. 


MOYER-HAYWOOD FUNDS. 


For some time past the labor unionists of San 
Francisco have been contributing funds to assist 
Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone, the imprisoned 
officials of the Western Federation of Miners, in 
making an adequate defense before the courts. Some 
of this money has been sent to William Trautmann, 
Secretary of one of the factions of the Industrial 
Workers of the World. Some question having arisen 
as to the propriety of sending contributions to Traut- 
mann, Secretary McCabe, on instructions of the Labor 
Council, addressed a letter of inquiry to the Acting 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Western Federation of 
Miners, and in reply received the following: 

Denver, Coto., February 22, 1907. 

Mr. Wm. P. McCabe, Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street, San Francisco, Cal-—Drar Sir: I am 
in receipt of yours of February 18th, and in reply 
will state that Mr. Trautmann is not authorized by 
the Western Federation of Miners to collect funds 
for the defense of our imprisoned officers. At the 
recent convention of the Industrial Workers of the 
World a portion of the delegation of the Western 
Federation of Miners withdrew on account of the 
illegal and unconstitutional actions of that conven- 
tion. The Executive Board of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners decided to pay no more per capita 
tax to either faction of the Industrial Workers of 
the World until after the next convention of the 
Western Federation of Miners. We do not recog- 
nize Mr. Trautmann as the Secretary of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World nor are we in any way 
connected with him. 

If the working men and women of San Francisco 
desire to assist us financially, contributions can be 
sent direct to this office and an official receipt ' will 
be issued and acknowledgment of same wiil be made 
in the Miner’s Magazine. 

We are hopeful that a date will be set for the 
trials of our officers when court convenes March 
5th at Caldwell, Idaho, and we have no doubt but 
that if given a fair and impartial trial that they will 
be acquitted. We are well aware of the fact, how- 
ever, that the Mine Owners’ Association, the Stand- 
ard Oil and other corporations have raised an im- 
mense fund for the purpose of convicting these men 
in order to disrupt the organization. Our member- 
ship is responding liberally with funds, and we are 
also receiving aid from all sections of the country. 
Every cent will be needed to carry this fight to a 
successful termination, as the expenditures in this 
case are very heavy and we are compelled to employ 
a large force of men as well as attorneys to collect. 
evidence, which, in my opinion will prove to the 
world that one of the most damnable conspiracies 
has been framed up against our organization during 
the past few years. With best wishes, I am, yours 
fraternally, JaMEs Kirwan, 

Acting Secretary Treasurer, W. F. M. 

Room 3, Pioneer Building, Denver, Colo. 


THE ARBITRATION AWARD. 


Comment on the award of the Board of Arbitra- 
tion which passed on the disputes between the United 
Railroads and employes is uniformly favorable to 
the contention of the Street Carmen on the question 
of hours. The following editorial from the Call of 
the second inst. fairly reflects the opinion generally 
expressed by citizens of this city: 


Readers of the Call—and of no other newspaper— 
are in a position to judge for themselves as to the 
fairness of the award made by the board of arbi- 
tration in the dispute between the United Rail- 
roads and its employes. For the reason that the 
award, with its various opinions, constitutes the most 
important industrial document handed down in San 
Francisco, the Call took the pains and gave the 
space necessary to present every word of it to the 
people. Other newspapers synopsized and made ex- 
tracts; the Call published the award in full. 

Whether or not the carmen’s contract with, the 
United Railroads is still in force or was nullified by 
conditions that followed the earthquake and fire, we 
do not undertake to decide. The reasoning on this 
issue is difficult and abstruse, and it appears that 
the disputants are looking at different sides of the 
same shield. But we are free to say. that the reason- 
ing of the majority opinion seems altogether incon- 
clusive on the question ef hours. There is no con- 
vincing evidence that the eight-hour plan is im- 
practicable or unduly onerous for the employer. It is 
urged by Judge Beatty that from the nature of their 
employment and the variable number of cars in use 
at different hours of the day some of the platform 
men must work for longer periods than others. This 
may be true, but to the mind of the layman it would 
seem that the objection applies with equal force to 
the ten-hour basis, as, indeed, to any basis, whether 
longer or shorter. There is no magic of arithmetic 
in the ten-hour partition of a streetcar day, nor 
anything sacred and indefeasible about a United 
Railroads time-table. The assumption of infallibil- 
ity by the time-table makers is not warranted by the 
facts. The sooner they reconsider their position and 
get to work on the eight-hour schedules the better 
it will be for all concerned. We quote from the 
opinion of Father Yorke: 

“The eight-hour day is already here, and it is here 
to stay. Half the workers in San Francisco have 
the eight-hour day already; the rest have the nine- 
hour day. Outside of the carmen those who work 
ten hours are few and far between. Just as it was 
impossible to have a United States that was hali 
slave and half free, so it is impossible to have an 
economic community that is half eight hours and 
half more. The carmen will not rest content, and 
should not rest content, until their conditions of 
work are as good as those of their fellows. It 
seems to me that it would be the part of wisdom to 
end the slow agony of long hours and give the men 
what they are entitled to, the eight hours that they 
demand.” 

The issue on this point is not lost. Success—we 
do not call it victory, because we believe both sides 
will be gainers by shorter hours—success is but post- 
poned, and will surely reward continued effort. Al- 
though the decision on this point has gone against 
the carmen, much has been gained by the discussion, 
and we are persuaded that the general verdict will 
coincide with the minority opinion as to the hours 
of labor. 

The platform men must not feel disappointed or 
disheartened. It will not do to say that arbitration 
is a failure and that they will have none of it. 
Neither employer nor employe can afford to take 
that stand. They must remember that in the last 
resort the general public is the final board of arbi- 
tration, and the fight will be won by reason and noz 


by force. 
pe en Ye, 
EXCLUSION LEAGUE MEETING. 


The Japanese and Korean Exclusion League wi!l 
hold its regular monthly meeting at 2 p. m., next 
Sunday, the 1oth inst. in the San Francisco Labor 
Temple, 312-316 Fourteenth street. The monthly 
meetings of the League will be held in the Labor 
Temple hereafter. 


Matters of grave importance will be considered at 
Sunday’s meeting, and the delegates to the league, 
as well as all others interested in the Japanese ex- 
clusion question, are earnestly urged to attend. 

The offices of the league are now located at 10 
Turk street. 

———_o—__——_ 

The existing agreement between the Steam Laun- 
dry Workers’ Union, No. 26, and the proprietors 
expires April 1st. A new agreement will ask for 
an eight-hour day. Besides this an increase of wages 
will be demanded. 


LABOR MEASURES IN HALLS OF. 
LEGISLATION. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


day on public works, met with the general approval 
of working people, passed both houses and was 
vetoed by the Governor. 

The free text-book measures failed of adoption. 

Assembly Bill 231 (Eshleman) and Senate Bill 
166 (McCartney), increasing the appropriation for 
enforcement of sanitary laws, etc, by the State 
Labor Commissioner, are held in committees. 

The proposition to submit to a vote of the people 
the question of woman’s suffrage was defeated. 

Several measures which Organized Labor has op- 
posed are yet in committee. : 

The question on which the legislators have thus 
far failed to take action that is of extreme *iniport- 
ance to the working people—in fact, practically all 
the people—is involved in the various measures re- 
lating to Japanese. Responding to the call from 
Washington, the controlling faction in both houses 
has kept nearly all these bills in committee. One 
measure was killed in the Senate on Thursday. There 
is some likelihood of the passage of the Resolution 
providing that a vote of the people on Japanese 
exclusion shall be taken at the next election, but 
with respect to all other legislation on the Japanese 
question it appears to have been buried by the 
wielder of the “big stick.” 

As the Legislature is scheduled to adjourn early 
next week, it is quite probable that G. B. Benham, 
the legislative representative of the Labor Council, - 
will furnish a complete report of the action of the 
Legislature on measures in which labor is interested 
to the Labor Council at its meeting on the 15th 
inst. 

ee 
CARMEN FORM STATE COUNCIL. 

Delegates representing the divisions of Carmen’s 
Unions of California met yesterday in the headquar- 
ters of Carmen’s Union, No. 205, Labor Temple, at 
Fourteenth and Mission streets, and organized the 
California State Council of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Railway Employes of 
America. Richard Cornelius, President of the San 
Francisco Carmen’s Union, was chosen Chairman 
and J. W. Smart, President of the Oakland Carmen’s 
Union, was elected Secretary. 

It was unanimously resolved that ali divisions in 
California secure the eight-hour workday at the ex- 
piration of present agreements with traction com- 
panies. Matters pertaining to wages, rules of em- 
ployment and conditions of the employes were dis- 
cussed and will be submitted to the various divisions 
of California for ratification. 

The next meeting of the council will be held in San 
Jose in September. 

The following delegates compose the State Coun- 
cil: T. E. Sawyer and J. W. Smart, Division No. 
192, Oakland; T. O. Owens and G. Dean, Division 
No. 276, Stockton; J. W. Trousdell and M. T. Mur- 
ray, Division No. 265, San Jose; B. Harr and G. S. 
Robinson, Division No. 256, Sacramento; Richard 
Cornelius and James H. Bowling, Division No. 205, 
San Francisco. 


—— 

The Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, at its last special 
meeting, decided not to recede from its demand that 
the hours at which the drivers shall commence work 
continue to be 5 a.m. The union gave the Dairy- 
men’s Association until Sunday morning to deter- 
mine whether it will recede from its demand that 
the men start work at 3 a. m. If the association re- 
fuses, the men will not take out milk Sunday morning. 

i Sea 

The annual Sixth of March celebration of the 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific was held at headquar- 
ters at 7:30 last Wednesday evening. The program 
consisted of vocal and instrumental music and 
speeches by officers of the union and Labor Council 
and several prominent citizens. The usual parade 
was omitted this year owing to the condition of the 
streets. ; 
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Don’t buy McClure’s or Saturday Evening Post. 


PURCHASING POWER OF UNION LABOR. 
THOMAS F. KEARNEY, IN “THE CARPENTER.” 
Recently, in the city of Providence, R. I., a large 


clothing house offered two prizes—a $100 silk banner 


and a $50 one—te the two most popular labor or- 
ganizations in the State, same to be determined by 
the number of votes cast in accordance with amount 
of purchases made. This afforded an excellent 
opportunity for organized labor to realize its power 
and strength, proving at the same time that it had 
a weapon in its possession which could be used to 
great advantage in the solution of the social problem. 

Many business men are slow to recognize that the 
more wages the workers receive the greater will 
be the distribution, the greater their purchasing 
power. 

Shrewd business men recognize this fact and gov- 
ern themselves accordingly. 

Only a report of the number of votes received by 
five of the local unions who participated in the “Ban- 
ner Contest” was published. But from those given, 
an idea of the purchasing power of organized labor 
may be estimated. : 

The contest for the banners lasted three weeks, 
after which the judges appointed to count the vote 
announced the result and gave the vote which five 
of the unions received, as follows: 

Purchasing 


Power by 
Unions 


Vote by 
Unions 
Carpenters’, Union, No. 632. ..91,437 
Painters’ Union, No. 195 
Plumbers’ Union, No. 28 
Electrical Workers, No. g9.... 
Retail Clerks, No. 476 


PPOLAIS = 3) sinarcsavies tenis 260,703 $26,070 30 
Inasmuch as every 10 cents expended counted a 
vote, it is fair to assume that the total purchasing 
power of these five unions exceeded considerably 
the amount given, because of no vote being allowed 
for a fractional part over Io cents. 

It is a striking illustration to union men that their 
purchasing power is a great moral force for obtain- 
ing concessions that are attained only after other 
less desirable methods are resorted to for the ac- 
complishment of intended results. 

Unions appreciating the endeavors of organized 
labor must be ready to take advantage of all their 
moral and legal opportunities to further the advance- 
ment of the cause to which they have committed 
their best efforts and purposes. 

The same interest manifested by union men in a 
banner contest or other like proposition where the 
expenditure of the money of the wage-earner is in- 
volved, should be apparent on the part of all workers 
in a manifestation of an earnest desire that their 
money so expended be used in the purchase of a 
product that has not been produced or sweated out 
of the life of our little child toilers. 

When workmen are willing to avail themselves of 
an opportunity which gives to them an incentive to 
own something attainable by their individual or con- 
certed efforts, they should make the most of those 
opportunities and live up to one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the union movement by emphatically de- 
manding that the manufactured product they pur- 
chase shall bear the union label of the craft it rep- 
resents. 

The union label carries with it all that means 
health and happiness in the manufactured product 
of our times. 

Every time a workman demands union labeled 
clothes, shoes and other similar necessities of the 
home he is peacefully contributing, by the aid of his 
purchasing power, to the creation of a younger and 
better manhood and womanhood for the future, and 
to a material improvement in industrial conditions 
of the present. 

What greater happiness can a purchaser feel than 
that which comes with the knowledge that through 
the peaceful expenditure of his money he has con- 
tributed toward the liberation of God-like children 


from an industrial sweating system, a condition of ~ 


servitude that has degraded human society and makes 
industrial laws a legislative and judicial mockery? 
Labor must look to itself for needed reforms, and 
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as such should use every iota of power it possesses, 


| consistent with honor and decency, for the peaceful 


furtherance of all that means a better childhood, a 
better womanhood and a better manhood for our 
country. Labor is possessed of a purchasing power 
which, if judiciously handled, is irresistible in its ten- 
dency of advancing the living conditions and its 
achievements so beneficial to the working people. 


It is not sufficient argument for the workers to 
assume that the opportunity which gives to them the 
cheaper or even better article for their money is the 
one that should be acceptable; rather the article pro- 
duced the cheapest under living conditions of employ- 
ment should have their preference; and that means 
the union labeled article. 


The workers must labor not for the transitory 
opportunities of the day, but rather for the establish- 
ment of permanent and improved living conditions, 
viz., decent working hours and a minimum rate of 
wages. 

Of what profit is it to a worker to purchase the 
non-union article, when in his heart he knows he is 
acting in the capacity of a union employer expend- 
ing his money in the employment of “scab” labor, 
by the purchase of such articles produced by the 
crystallized sweat of infant labor fostered and en- 
couraged by legislative enactments? 


Occasionally we hear a consistent (?) union mar 
at some of our meetings with a non-union plug of 
tobacco, or some other anti-union article purchased, 
offering the excuse, “I buy the non-union article 
for the reason that I can’t get a union article as 
good.” Oh, you jewel of consistency, if you give 
your patronage to the “scab” product in preference 
to the union product, helping to support the former 
and kill the latter, how do you ever expect that the 
union manfacturer can satisfy you in the production 
of the union article if in the meantime you indulge 
in the selfish and inconsistent enjoyment of the 
non-union article? 

Let union labor be the first to lead the way in the 
discouragement of the sweating product and in the 
encouragement of the union article handled by the 
union clerk with the card paid up to date, and a 
great part of our social misery will be eliminated. 

The city of Providence has an estimated popula- 
tion of 180,000, of which not less than 20,000 are 
union men with an average wage of about $700 per 
year, which is an aggregate of over $12,000,000 per 
annum, $230,000 per week, $32,000 per day. The 
same and better conditions can be found in most 
other cities of the country. 

A thoughtful consideration on the part of those 
who are expending these large amounts of money, 
collectively speaking, should convince them of the 
good results that might be attained in the proper 
exercise of such a powerful influence. It would lead 
to more friendly measures of justice toward the 
workers on the part of those who are ever seeking 
to belittle the strength and character of the union 
movement. : ; 

I can not close this article without a suggestion 
to business men who aim to meet the requirements 
of their patrons, especially that class of patrons 
who would like to purchase only union labeled ar- 
ticles. 

Business men, when interviewed relative to the 
absence of the union article, invariably reply, “We 
do not carry it because there is no demand for it; 
create your demand and we will place it on the 
counters.” 

We ask of you business men to give to the union 
labeled article the same consideration that you give 
to the sale of the non-union article. Why your 
discrimination in favor of the latter? 

Business men should handle the union-made goods 
and be as earnest in the sale of them to their 
customers as they are in the presentation and sale 
of the anti-union article and the demand will 
follow. 

Competition is regarded very much as “the life 
of trade” by our merchants. It is because of that 
fact they endeavor to secure the fac-simile of the 
union article, thereby cheapening the value of life 
in the exploitation of the article produced by infants 
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and prison labor, which has neither workmanship, 
quality “or purity to recommend it. 

If our merchants would devote some little time 
to the consideration of the equalization of the hours 
of labor required of their employes, to the regula- 
tion of a healthy closing hour, and to the establish- 
ment of a living wage, many of the baneful in- 
fluences now predominating would be eliminated 
and the results obtained would be mutually bene- 
ficial to the interests of the merchants and workers. 

As the ultimate solution of the social problem 
must come from the workers themselves, they 
should not purchase the non-union article in pref- 
erence to the union labeled product. 

Let union men remember that every time they 
purchase the anti-union article they are contributing 
to the displacement of the union manufacturer, the 
union workman, and ultimately to the extinction of 
the labeled or union article entirely. 


——__—_@______. 

A Vallejo dispatch of the 6th inst. says: “The new 
wage schedule was returned to the Navy Yard late 
this afternoon with the approval of the Navy De- 
partment. It increases wages from 76 cents per day 
to 80 cents per day on 72 ratings. The raises aver- 
age about. 18 per cent. The biggest raise is that of 
the patternmakers from $4 per day to $4.80. Ma- 
chinists are raised from 16 cents to 30 cents per day. 
The other trades average from 20 cents to 50 cents 
increase per day. Increased ratings take effect from 
March Ist.” 

—————__ @————____ 

The local Bricklayers tendered a reception to Gen- 
eral President W. J. Bowen of the International 
Bricklayers and Masons Thursday evening, the 1st 
inst., at Dolores Hall, Sixteenth street. Members 
of other labor organizations also attended and the 
capacity of the hall was fully taxed. Mr. Bowen 
made a very interesting speech, dealing principally 
with current issues of importance to the craft. 


The helpers employed in the various trades on 
Mare Island have organized a union, to be known as 
the Mechanical Helpers’ Union of Mare Island. For- 
ty-six members have signed the charter roll and ap- 
plied for a charter. The new union, which will 
affiliate with the Vallejo Trades and Labor Council, 
has elected F. A. Roop president and E. Gardner, 
secretary. 


President Bell of the Labor Council, who is also 
Business Agent of the Gas Workers’ Union of this 
city, went to Sacramento last week to adjust diffi- 
culties which had arisen between the newly formed 
Gas Workers’ Union of that city and the gas com- 
pany. He was successful in settling the dispute 
amicably. 

ee ee eee 

A national convention of the Elevator Construc- 
tors’ Union is being held in Kansas City. A resolu- 
tion has been introduced to abolish the yearly con- 
vention and substitute the referendum vote as a 
method of transacting business. 


It is reported that the indictment of several Gov- 
ernment contractors at Cleveland for alleged viola- 
tions of the Federal eight-hour law has resulted in 
the combining of contractors throughout the coun- 
try to fight the law. 


Carpenters’ Union, No. 22, celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary last Saturday evening at Dolores 
Hall. It is said to be the largest union of Carpenters 
in the country, having a membership of over 4000. 


Max Morris, International Secretary of the Retail 
Clerks’ Protective Association, has been appointed 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the National Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Conference to be held in New York 
April 14-17 next: 

6S Sa eee 

Butchers’ Union, No. 115, obligated eight candi- 
dates at its last meeting, and received fourteen ap- 
plications. Bess a ee 

The headquarters of the Japanese and Korean Ex- 
clusion League are now located at 10 Turk street; 
third floor. 
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SH DAY THANKS THE 
TRUSTS. 

Chancellor Day, of Syracuse University, leaped into 
fame over night not long ago by denouncing the 
President of the United States because he expressed 
a belief that corporations ought to be as decent as 
the rest of the business world. Chancellor Day 
gained little credit among the fair-minded people 
who read his denunciations. His school lives, as do 
the rest of the large colleges, on the bounty of the 
corporation philanthropists, so Chancellor Day com- 
pares favorably with Holy Writ in that, “The ox 
knoweth his owner and the ass his master’s crib.” 
The learned gentleman always talks like a man 
coming from the pay car, enthusiastic and happy in 
the knowledge that his duty has been well performed, 
or if it hasn’t, that he has received the coin for it 
anyway. 

Men like Chancellor Day serve a useful purpose. 
They are not-particularly dangerous, for even a 
regulation trust philanthropist knows the Chancel- 
lor simply bubbles over with enthusiastic speech, as 
oil from a gusher, becattse his living and business 
depend upon the good will, and part of the fixtures, 
of the class he so stoutly defends. The really serious 
features of the position taken by the Chancellor is 
that his beliefs will become a part of the educational 
course of the school over which he presides. The 
higher education is not calculated to encourage the 
common person with much of a belief in his being 
as good as the rest of mankind. If the student is 
wealthy he knows he is- better than the common 
herd, and if he is not wealthy his chances for being 
in school in pursuit of the higher training are re- 
mote, and even if he gets there he is not permitted 
to get away with the notion that all men are equal. 
Why should it be otherwise? 
the bounty of Rockefeller and his kind. The millions 
that go each year to the universities are all taken 
from the people by virtue of the combinations over 
which these men preside and that control the neces- 
sities of life from the raw material to the finished 
product. John D. gives a couple of millions to his 
favored university and the price of oil goes up. John 
and his associates raise the price and divide the pro- 
ceeds among themselves and their institutions of 
learning. Would Chancellor Day take a “hand out” 
from the Standard Oil crowd with one hand and 
shake his fist at it with the other? Not on your life, 
and his frequent public defenses of the trust and its 
goodness and the comparative badness of the agi- 
tators and anarchists of unions of labor, who furnish 
the Chancellor with horrible visions, are evidence 
that the man knows his master’s crib. 

The Chancellor recently addressed a meeting of the 
Manufacturers’ Club of Brooklyn, and among other 
things he said: 

“The man who is shouting himself hoarse over 
trusts and corporations and swollen fortunes will 
take his place’in history with the men who smashed 
Arkwright’s loom and Whitney's cotton. gin and 
the pamphleteers who ridiculed George Stephen- 
son’s locomotive. 

“As long as the people are taught, wickedly taught 
by the agitators of various types, that corporations 
have for their purpose the robbing of the people and 
the oppression of the poor, business will be ob- 
structed and the people will suffer a severe penalty 
of their folly. 

“The mechanics and workingmen’s interests are be- 
ing imperiled by a spirit of rampant investigation 
and business persecution today far more than art 
those of the great corporations. 

“Tt is stupendous folly to talk about giving in- 
dividuals a chance to act alone by forbidding in- 
dividuals to work together. It is a piece of insolence 
for the individual to insist that the corporation shall 
be disbanded because it sells me goods cheaper than 
he can. 

“This new doctrine that you can legislate unsuc- 
cessful men into success by legislating successful 
men out of success is a piece of imbecility. : 

“Prosecuting attorneys are yelping like wolves at 
every corporation in the land. Judges and prosecut- 
ing attorneys know that they are expected to convict. 

“If we want to reduce ‘swollen fortunes’ we better 
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look about for new and greater uses to which to ap- 
ply them in opening 10,000 unemployed and unused 
resources of our country and in philanthropy, educa- 
tion, and in promoting common thrift, than in the 
socialistic insanity of confiscating them above a 
certain sum to be set by our congressmen. 

“Railways are so overwhelmed with the business of 
this country that wrecks are the current news at 
every breakfast. 

“There need be no fear of the use of wealth be- 
cause as never before the people who possess it are 
intelligently asking for the wisest and best. way to 
serve the race with it. Make the men of this world 
bigger with each generation and the fortunes of men 
will not be too great. There is no fear of accumu- 
lated wealth if equally we accumulate manhood. 

“The source of a fear which cannot be exaggerated 
is the entrance of labor unionism into politics and its 
adoption of socialism and anarchy as a creed and 
doctrine. It is a despotism which threatens our 
democratic institutions. It clutches by the throat our 
plainest and most fundamental liberties. It makes 
the absurd boast of having produced the wealth of 
the world by the labor of the land. 

“How much was there in the world so long as the 
hand was the only thing that worked? It was only 
after the brain began to work and men discovered 
ways of developing the resources of this earth by the 
forces of nature and by a thousand inventions—which 
the man who worked with his hand tried to destroy 
—that hand work did anything beyond the crudest 
form. 

“The labor of this world today is brain labor and 
the hand toiler has the easier job a thousandfold. 
The brains of wealth are furnishing the laboring 
man his chance to work.” 

The Chancellor must have been mighty exorcised 
over the threatened dangers of investigation that 
moved a few Of his benefactors to sudden trips 
abroad. We would like to bet the Chancellor, pro- 
vided, of course, that he will forget his dignity, and 
bet with an agitator, that the agitators who are after 
swollen fortunes will not be numbered among those 
who destroyed the cotton gin and other machines. 
These fearsome and terrible anarchists are not trying 
to destroy anybody’s machinery, they are merely 
endeavoring to see to it that when the machinery 
runs nicely that all of its product does not run 
into the pockets of the “brain laborer” who works 
hardest when his printing presses double capitaliza- 
tion without his investing a cent. They do not 
object to the Standard Oil trust because it is a trust. 
They object because the trust raises the price of oil 
and its by products, makes the people pay the raise. 
divides the revenue among a lot of men who have 
the power to strong arm the consumer and who at- 
tempt to lay up treasures in Heaven by way of 
donations to the Syracuse University and Chancellor 
Day. 

The wooden platitudes offered by the Chancellor 
to the effect that, “brain labor” gives the man 4 
chance to work must make the trust magnates 
chortle until they choke. We realize that “brain 
labor” produces a lot of things, good and bad, among 
them speeches from Chancellor Day, but this same 
“brain labor” would retire to its mansions if the 
favored laborer should take a notion to not accept the 
work furnished by the “brain laborers” and try to 
do things for himself. 

There is a wonderful lot of Chancellor Day’s 
talk that sounds as if paid for, as we feel it is 
through contributions to his school. It shows the 
trend of the great schools to stand for what they 
are pleased to term, progressiveness in industry. 
As it applies to the owning class, there is no question 
but as it applies to the millions of wage workers 
there is nothing but question. Because a man, or set 
of men, has skinned some one of all his possessions 
it does not follow that there is conferred a right to 
skin the rest of mankind. The trusts that call upon 
Chancellor Day to defend them have skinned the 
world, but will not divide the hide. 

The Chancellor does not understand his subject. 
He merely talks to his friends and they know his 
talk does not ring true. The first one of them to 
fall outside of the financial breastworks will cry 


shame the next time the Chancellor opens his mouth 
to defend the system. x 

No, Mr. Chancellor Day, the President is not an 
anarchist, the labor unions are not anarchistic, not 
even socialistic to any great extent; they. merely 
desire to lighten the burdens of industry by placing 
tax on the profits of advantage. That is all, so rest 
easy and be assured that the wheels will hum, the 
mines and the oil wells produce for the benefit of the 
trusts, and the universities, long after all of us are 
gone and forgotten, Great nations are slow to arouse 
to concerted action, spasmodic rumbles are not to be 
regarded as signs of immediate eruption and destruc- 
tion. [Even the profound words of one who knows 
so little of the questions he argues as does Chancel- 
lor Day, will not bring about a change of affairs 
that will seriously interfere with the present methods 
of the “brain laborers” who are furnishing the labor- 
ing man a chance to work.—Railroad Trainmen's 
Journal. 
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SHOULD BE APPEALED. 


Acting upon the “opinion” of some bureau chief 
or another that a State can nullify a law of Con- 
gress by indirection, the State of Texas’ following 
that of South Carolina, has invited a large colony of 
Japanese to settle within her borders. 

This matter ought to be thoroughly tested. ~The 
American Federation of Labor has money enough 
to employ the best legal talent in the nation and 
carry this immigration question to the United 
States Supreme Court. A test case should be speed- 
ily made up and once more have a decision and 
find out once more whether a State can do for a 
man indirectly that which he cannot do for himseif, 
because of a federal law. 

When in the period between 1830-40 South Caro- 
lina attempted to secure articles free of duty, just as 
she has succeeded in contract labor in defiance of fed- 
eral law, President Andrew Jackson speedily dis- 
abused her mind of that fact. The language of 
his proclamation will be read and revered as long as 
the republic shall live. Again in 1867-65 it took a 
fratricidal war to establish the contentions of Andrew 
Jackson. Now comes a petty pettifogger in a bureau 
who, in a few strokes of a pen, undoes all that Jack- 
son proclaimed and Lincoln upheld. 

There is a question involved in this immigration 
decision far away and beyond the immediate re- 
sults. Twice it has been settled by an appeal to 
arms, four times by court decisions. Are these to 
stand? They will as surely as this is a nation, des- 
pite of the “opinions” whom no one wants to father. 

Let us put a parallel case: The firm of W. L. 
Douglass & Co., of Massachusetts is one of the 
largest shoe manufacturers in the world. He claims 
that he could double and treble his business were 
he permitted to import hides free of duty. Now if 
this South Carolina case were applied to him, all 
he has to do is to have the State of Massachusetts 
send several agents to South America, buy hides and 
ship them to that State, turn them over to Douglass, 
he repaying it, and then it will be on all fours with 
the “opinion” in the South Carolina case. 

For if one State of itself can import workmen in 
violation of the Federal Immigration Law, another 
State can import material in violation of the Fed- 
eral Revenue Law. 

And we have yet to see where the rights of 
men are inferior to those of material. 

As we said, there should be a test case. It is 
idle to expend money and effort in clamor. If this 
has gotten to be a government by “opinion” let us 
know it so that all can enjoy equal rights under it. 
—Mine Workers’ Journal. 

= 

The strike of the machinists in the shops of the 
Mexican National at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, which 
has been on for several months, as well as the strike 
of cotton-mill workers at Quaretaro, have been set- 
tled. In the former case all the demands of the 
workmen were granted except recognition of the 
union. In the latter the strikers surrendered un- 
conditionally. 
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CHILD LABOR BECOMING AN ISSUE.’ 


The child labor evil has reached such proportions 
that it must be met or the country must prepare to 
assume the consequences of raising a set of people 
dwarfed mentally and physically because it did not 
have the courage’ to protect its children from the 
employers of labor who realized their business suc- 
cesses in the lives of their child employes and at 
the sacrifice of the future. 


The child workers are particularly numerous in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Alabama, Georgia, 
North and South Carolina, Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts and, it is fair to believe that the census 
of 1900, from which the figures have been taken, 
does not commence to show the number of children 
employed in these States. It is estimated that there 
are 60,000 children at work in the southern mills, 
that 10,000 children work in the mines of Pennsyl- 
vania, and no one attempts to guess how many 
children go to make up the mass to be found in in- 
dustries and stores, offices and the like. The mes- 
senger service alone employs many thousands of 
little boys and girls who must suffer morally from 
the nature of their employment. 


Senator Beveridge has started to work for the pro- 
tection of the child worker by way of national legis- 
lation which is to be applied to all products trans- 
ported by interstate carriers. This law, if enacted, 
would not catch the small fry, but it would get the 
big fish, and through them the law might be re- 
enforced by State laws covering the question of 
child labor, for the large employer does not counte- 
nance any advantages that may come to his smaller 
co-employer and can be looked for to enforce the law 
only against his own kind and also to seek its ex- 
tension to all manufacture. There is much oppor- 
tunity for evasion of the proposed law, but it is not 
expected that the large manufacturers will try to 
dodge it if it is passed. Their first effort will be to 
oppose the law in Congress. The patriots will all 
be there to defend the children and to prevent the 
enactment of the law because, “the children must te 
protected in their right of contract” or some such 
other rot with which we are all 
familiar. 

The December issue of the Arena had am article 
on child labor from Elinor H. Stoy, from which we 


quote. She said in part: 
a 


more or less 


Jane Welch has told of seeing children bright and 
precocious taken from school at the age of eight and 
ten years and put to work in order that thirty or 
forty cents a week might be added to the wages of 
parent or guardian. These wretched little-ones spent 
their nights and days carrying pails of water on 
their heads, shearing fag ends of glass bottles, carry- 
ing bottles and chimneys from white-heated ovens, 
until every vistage of childhood was wiped out. 
There were no childish. voices, no quick ears, no 
keen eyes; they were stamped with animalism. Myr. 
Piexotto says this is true in San Francisco. When 
the Consul remonstrated with parents, he was met 
with, “But we must all work or we shall all starve 
together.” 

Bishop McVicker, of Rhode Island, said, that when 
a class came before him for confirmation he noticed 
their small size and puny appearance. They seemed 
rather young to be confirmed, but the minister to 
whom he spoke said: “It was not because they were 
so young, but because they had had no chance to 
grow.” A visitor to the coal-breakers where chil- 
dren are worked, gets this apology from the superin- 
tendent or foreman; not for facts which make you 
ashamed of your race—not for the destruction of 
child-life, but—“It’s a pretty bad place for your 
good clothes!” 

In a large western mill a small girl was seen by a 
visitor bending over a machine, face flushed, arms 
flying, every nerve quivering, working at top speed; 
she was earning seven dollars a week on piece-work. 
The ‘visitor asked, “What will she be earning five 
years from now?” “Oh,” said the superintendent, 
“IT presume we shall have another girl by that time!” 
We shall presume so. Said another mill-man where 
they employ young children, “Look into the faces 


’ days and some recreation. 
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of these boys and-you will see they are not fitted for 
anything else. You must be careful how you play 
the part of providence to people born to another kind 
of life. I shall oppose every effort made for im- 
proved legislation.” Another reason given by child 
labor employers is that these little fellows are so 
nimble with their fingers, and know how to take 
care of themselves; and the fact that a boy of twelve, 
working for fifty cents or sixty cents a day, can do 
as much or more, that is, in some parts of glass 
factories, and in coal mines than a man who would 
be paid one dollar a day—explains quite clearly this 
callous and inhuman attitude of the employer. 


Mrs. Van Vorst says that she got this why from 
the wife of a wealthy cotton-mill employer, when 
she (Mrs. Van Vorst) suggested that betfer things 
might be done for these southern children than to 
keep them at work in the mills; that they might be 
freed from night work, and given schools and holi- 
“Yes, it might be done,’ 
was the reply, “by concerted action; but for my hus- 
band alone it would be ruin!” “Not ruin, but a reduc- 
tion,” suggested Mrs. Van Vorst. “No, ruin!” was 
the answer flashed back. “To compete we must have 
our sixty-six hours a week!” And it is upon such a 
system of dishonor, dishonesty and lies that child- 
For deaf is the ear to this bitter cry, 
and blind their eyes to this degredation wrought 
by their own hands—and yet, “A child’s sob in the 
silence curses deeper than a strong man in _ his 
wrath.” 


In the textile mills the statistics show that as 
the number of women and children who work, has 
increased, the number of men has steadily decreased, 
and wages have gone lower and lower. Cotton cloth, 
violets, roses, ornaments, bottles, tobacco—every 
trade becomes a tragedy, and shows us pictures of 
little children who do not know how to laugh or 
play. The peril is that child-labor is so deeply 
rooted already. Legislation is imperative; its 
stringent enforcement an absolute necessity. There 
are laws in the industrial states—fourteen years be- 
ing the rule; but their lax interpretation is notorious. 
In many cases the law is made to be but a screen, 
and this wrong done to childhood does not call for 
half-hearted interest, or shuddery sentimentality. 
It calls for action! Tree the children! is the clear 
command of sound common-sense, as well as hu- 
manity. Stunted bodies, deterioration in morals and 
mentality, is the curse which follows the failure to 
protect the children, and furnishes the army of idiots, 
indigents, incapables and criminals, who become a 
drain upon the nation’s very life. Does it pay? 

The National Suffrage Association, at its last 
meeting, laid its chief emphasis upon this waste of 
children. Emerson defines Civilization as “The 
power of good women to create public opinion.” And 
any effort that good women can make is a powerful 
aid; but while they discussed this child-problem, the 
greatest of all problems, by day, and while they are 
sleeping by night, it is still calling for solution. The 
premature us of the child is the destruction of the 
‘future citizen. This traffic in child-labor is an evil 
for which we as a nation are directly responsible. 
Not less than eighty thousand children—mostly little 
girls—are employed in the textile mills, where a 
twelve hour day is the almost universal rule. Mrs. Mc- 
Fadden, Jane Addams and Mrs. Van Vorst, have 
seen little children at work at half past ten at night. 
who were so young that they did not know their 
own ages. In these fine mills in South Carolina 
they found little girls four or five years old at work 
in the spinning room. Think, if you can, of a little 
girl only eight years old, so small that she has to 
stand ori a stool to reach her work, running a speeder 
which has to be replenished and kept in motion at the 
same time. She has also to clean and oil the ma- 
chinery by ‘climbing under it at the risk of her life 
and limbs. It is no uncommon occurrence for a 
child’s hand or arm to be caught and crushed to a 
pulp. In the spinning-room the hair-of the children 
was white with lint from the frames. They did 
not know how old they were, but a girl standing near 
said some of them were five, some seven. A beauti- 
ful girl with big gray eyes and hectic cheeks told 
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Mrs. McFadden that she was eight, and added, “I 
have only worked one year.” Think of it! The long 
hours of night toil, where these little babies fall 
asleep at their tasks, and are awakened by having 
cold water dashed upon them. Not a moment 
spared for sleep or food, no cessation of the madden- 
ing racket of the machinery, the foul air and hideous 
heat breeding disease, swollen glands and a horrible 
form of dropsy prevailing. A physician who had 
made a special study of child-labor, says that ten 
per cent of those who work in these mills contract 
consumption. The flying lint forms an excellent 
cultivating medium for the tuberculosis ; the close at- 
mosphere and stifling heat and the other extreme, 
the chill night air, develop pneumonia, and con- 
sumption follows quite naturally, which justifies the 
statement of the woman who said, “I suttenly never 
did see such a place for dyin’! I reckon there’s a 
funeral every day.” 


The number of accidents, the danger to life and 
limb is appalling. Tired with the long hours, dazed 
with the noise and loss of sleep, is it any wonder 
they grow careless of danger from belts and bands? 
One doctor, and there is testimony from many others, 
said that he had personally amputated more than one 
hundred fingers belonging to baby hands. A cotton 
merchant said that he had frequently seen children 
with fingers, thumbs and sometimes the whole hand 
gone, and this crime goes on. Children are literally 
being fed to machinery in mill, mine and factory; in 
glass works they are brutalized, in tobacco factories 
the fall fainting, poisoned by the strong odor of the 
tobacco. There are children in the coal mines of 
Pennsylvania and other coal-producing States, where 
the law says that fourteen years shall be the legal 
age at which a child may be given work; but we 
find them as young as six everywhere. Mill and 
mine compete with the school for the children. 
Certificates produced by the employers show that, 
as one of them said with a laugh, “All these kids 
must have been born on the same day; they are 
always exactly fourteen.” Their real ages are far 
below the requirements of the law, which is violated 
over and over. On these breakers where the boys 
are employed the dust rises in clouds that hover over 
the buildings long after the day’s work is done, and 
so darkens the place where they work that they wear 
miners’ lamps in their caps to enable them to see the 
coal at their feet. Pathetic little figures, nine, ten, 
eleven and twelve—bending over their tasks with 
aching backs, and hands cut and bleeding, they musc 
learn to control the nausea caused by the thick dust 
which coats the lining of throat and lungs and later 
on results in tuberculosis and miners’ asthma. 


If, in a moment of forgetfulness, the natural ten- 
dency of children to play crops out, the boss is 
behind them to strike them with stick or stone and 
stop such un-business like recreation. Here children 
sprag cars and tend the chutes, but no record is 
kept of the number killed or maimed for life. There 
are five hundred and eighty thousand American 
children in the United States who can neither read 
read no write! One fine young fellow of eighteen 
said in a shamedfaced way: “I can’t read; I have 
been working ever since I was seven.” This, in 
Pennsylvania is the usual thing. Everywhere in the 
competition between the school and employer—the 
employer wins. 

In North Carolina there are fifteen thousand chil- 
dren at work in the mills, with wages decreased 
from thirty-two cents to twenty-nine cents a day. 
Twenty-five per cent of the children of school age 
do not attend school. There is no legal protection 
whatever in some States. If the father choose, he 
may spend his time in idleness and in the saloons, 
living upon the scanty wages of his wife and children. 
Another bitter cry of the children against this para- 
sitic system which preys upon the weak and helpless. 
Where is their compensation for the injury done them 
—this monstrous injury—when the pay received for 
the child’s labor is not enough to even feed him 
properly? The trades are growing, and the pros- 
perity of the employer, too, -is increasing; but it is 
upon the nation’s most valuable asset, the children. 
who are stifled in mental growth and life is balked 


of its purpose; for if, as Burbank says, it is true 
in plant-life that “Weeds are weeds because they 
are jostled, cropped, trampled on, scorched by fierce 
heat, chilled with cold, starved for lack of proper 
nourishment,” and if there is not a weed alive that 
will not sooner or later respond liberally to geod 
cultivation and persistent selection, why may we 
not hope as much from these child-weeds, who are 
foul-mouthed, profane, vicious and brutish because 
they have been “scorched, jostled and trampled on?” 


Let us free the children from these vicious sur- 
roundings, from these late and long hours which cau- 
not but produce-moral as well as physical wrecks. Let 
us give them a showing in this mad rush we call 
life, to learn its better side. To us character is 
the cornerstone of all true success. Why not for 
them? I might go on giving statistics and showing 
you “Facts dressed in tights,” as Mark Twain says: 
but one cannot put tired eyes, pallid cheeks and tlie 
languid limbs of children of five and six in mill, mine 
and factory, into figures. I wish I could, for they 
are figures you hear and see, not the human units 
which make them, else we should never forget the 
sight of these wee toilers working, ten, twelve, 
even thirteen and fourteen hours a day for a mere 
pittance, in a country which has established in its 


industries an eight-hour rule for men, North, South, © 


East and West. It is a shame to our civilization and 
a crime against humanity! 


A visitor to one of the large textile mills chanced 
to say that it was his birthday. “I am forty-two 
years old today.” A tired hollow-eyed child standing 
near him said, drawing a long breath, “My! but I 
should think you’d be awful tired of living!” Think 
of that from the lips of a little six-year-old child! 
Victor Hugo said he had seen the suffering of men 
and women, but until he saw the suffering children, 
he knew not the awful meaning of that word? A 
picture, just a picture I saw one day in an illustrated 
paper in a Broadway window, keeps itself before my 
eyes. I want to show it to you. It is a wild, wintry 
day. The street is piled deep with snow. In the 
foreground is an elegant carriage. The groom is 
holding the door open that a woman, young, beautiiul 
and richly dressed may enter. In her arms, cuddled 
up safe and warm, is a dog, an aristocratic. be- 
washed, beribboned, long-eared, handtooled affair in 
the dog line. Near by is a newsboy, with ragged 
clothes fluttering in the fierce wind, worn shoes 
through which show the naked little feet, face 
pinched and wan with suffering, eyes wistful as he 
looks at the wealth and comfort of the fortunates, 
and he is saying—every bit of him is saying—as he 
clutches his bundle of papers tighter, “I wisht I was 
a dog.” Must not this wish find utterance often- 
times on the lips of the little white slaves who toil 
in the mills, mines and factories, and on the streets 
through long hours of days and nights, as wretched 
and forlorn as he? 


Is there not a social responsibility somewhere? 
Aye! coming closer—an individual responsibility. 
May Mary Livermore’s prayer find an echo in our 
hearts. “If it is to be a question of supremacy of 
freedom or slavery, I pray God it may be settled 
now, and not left to our children, and Oh, may I 
be a hand, a foot, a voice and influence in this 
cause of freedom and my country!” It is a cause 
which has its claim upon humanity. A claim of jus- 
tice and mercy. It is a claim which is up for settle- 
ment, it will have to be paid sometime and with ac- 
cruing interest, and in a way of which those who 
look ahead do not even like to think. It is a claim 
of children who. fall fainting in the streets and in 
the schoolrooms, from starvation, though they work, 
while dogs are fed and cared for with a tender 
solicitude which these little ones never know. A 
claim of the children who do not know happy hours 
or play-time, even as voiced by a tot of four or five, 
“T used to play when I was young!” A claim of the 
five hundred and eighty thousand American children 
who do not know how to read or write! A claim 
upon the mother-heart of our country. If it were 
your child? Upon the chivalry of the men in defense 
of the weak and helpless little ones. The benefactors 
of the human race are those who have thought high 


thoughts about it, and have crystalized those thoughts 
ifito high and noble deeds. Great reforms have come 
by each doing his part with a consecrated purpose; 
such as Lord Shaftesbury on behalf of the enslaved 
women and children of England; John Howard and 
Elizabeth Frye bringing about a reformation in the 
treatment of prisoners; Pinel braving ostracism, ridi- 
cule and hostility to prove that humane treatment 
would work wonders in the cure of insanity. Jacob 
Riis, Josephine Lowell, Jane Addams and others 
whose names you know. A mere handful, it is true, 
where so many are needed to help do what they can 
to better the condition of these infant toilers whose 
fate is precisely that same bitter bondage of the 
children of fifty years ago, when Lord Shaftesbury 
did his part, and over one hundred years after De- 
mocracy defined its principles of “Equal rights to 
all, and special privileges to none.” 
ee ee 
RULE OF THE MAJORITY. 

There are thousands of situations in life where 
there is no call for conformity to the will of the 
majority. 

There are many places where each is his own 
free agent to go where and act according to the 
dictates of his own conscience as long as such 
acts do not interfere with the same rights of others. 

But there are times when the right to so act on 
the part of the individual ceases and each cannot 
act independently, but must conform to the will of 
the majority. 

Men usually voluntarily place themselves in this 
position. Especially is this so in our labor organiza- 
tions. “Majority rule” is the basis. We could 
exist in labor circles in no other way. 

We must abide by majority rule, else we are a 
failure. A labor union without majority rule would 
be an autocracy in the hands of whoever might be 
the strongest in an effort to secure control. Such 
power in the hands of a part of organized labor 
would defeat all the objects for which organized 
labor exists. 

This does not mean that the majority is and must 
be always right; not by any means. The majority 
may be wrong, often is wrong, but, however wrong 
may be the majority, it is never as wrong as the 
few who refuse to be governed thereby after having 
taken a solemn obligation to do so. 

No individual enters a labor union without this 
being understood. No individual is forced to re- 
main with the union in case its workings, which 
are usually known to him before he enters, are not 
in harmony with his convictions. He can withdraw 
at any time he may desire. But if he does remain, he 
must abide by the will of the majority. 

The proof of a union man is his acceptance of 
the rule of the majority. 

Talk as you may, blame others as they may or 
may not deserve; rail at the fates that go against 
what you individually believe to be right. Get desper- 
ate, refuse to attend meetings or anything else that it 
takes to show your disgust at proceedings that have 
been taken, but when you refuse to abide by the 
will of the majority you have not only sought to 
destroy the foundation principle of your organiza- 
tion, but you have shown that you never were at 
heart a union man, and only became a part of or- 
ganized labor for your own personal advancement. 
Ex. 


———-—— - &—____—__ 

President Shea, of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and his fellow-defendants, who have 
been on trial on a charge of conspiracy committed 
in the course of the teamsters’ strike against the de- 
partment stores in Chicago two years ago, was found 
not guilty by a jury in the Criminal Court at 
Chicago, Ill., on February 21. 

——————@—___——_ 

The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce decided on February 22 to favorably re- 
port the Townsend bill, providing for the appoint- 
ment of a commission by the President to arbitrate 
labor troubles which threaten interstate commerce. 

ee 
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LABOR AND THE INJUNCTION. 


The absurdity of some of the arguments advanced 
by capitalistic agitators against labor legislation is 
amusing. Any proposed law recognizing the rights 
of labor is denounced as “class legislation” and op- 
posed to the common good. Every effort is put 
forth to mislead-the public as to the quality of legis- 
lation desired by organized labor. . 


Inanarticle over the signature of J. W. Van Cleave 
(whoever penned it), the writer takes pains to show 
that the labor unions would have the power of courts 
to grant injunctions abolished. This, of course, is 
placing labor in a wrong light, but such articles are 
perused by readers who are not acquainted with the 
labor movement and they naturally have some 
weight. One of his bright arguments, and one that 
the press seems to take especial delight in dissemin- 
ating is, as follows: 

“If it were removed I might go and dig a 
trench under the wall of your $100,000 building, and 
nothing could dissuade me or stop me. 

“You might do an almost irreparable damage to 
iny business, which, let us say for the sake of argu- 
ment, pays its bills, including wages, and so far as 
the statute and the moral law are concerned, may 
be permitted to continue. 

“You might do it by preventing me from employ- 
ing men to wish to work for me. 

“You might do it by surrounding the mill or work- 
shop by ‘peaceful’ picket lines and by assaulting or 
frightening those whose perfect right it was to come 
to me to work.” 

This is misleading as a whole, and Van Cleave is 
aware of that fact. Labor has no thought of letting 
down the bars to misdemeanor and crime, or re- 
moving any reasonable statutory restrictions. 

What labor wants is not to take the power of in- 
junction from the courts, but to put a stop to the 
abuse of that power in cases that are not properly 
subject to the restraint of a court of equity. It wants 
to remove from judges a power which enables them 
to grant an injunction on any kind of trumped-up 
claim, and later pass judgment on the bare testimony 
of a hired detective who charges that the orders of 
the court have been violated. It wants to have equal 
protection, under the law, with “vested rights.” 

The chief abuse of the power of injunction, and of 
which labor complains loudest, is where it is so man- 
ipulated as to place the employer in a position to 
wear out his employes when they engage in a strike 
to enforce and maintain their legal rights. 

Organized labor justly claims that the issuance of 
writs of injunction in labor disputes is unwarranted 
by law. Some of our most learned jurists—notably 
Judge Gary, of Chicago—have taken a similar posi- 
tion, and refused to issue writs of that character, 
holding that the issuance of such writs is an infringe- 
ment upon the rights guaranteed by the law and the 
Constitution. As a matter of fact, what is the cus- 
tomary procedure in such cases? The attorneys for 
a firm that is in trouble with its employes present 
a petition to a court, praying for a temporary in- 
junction. The language used in such petitions is am- 
biguous and doubtless intended to be misleading; in 
fact, it is not unusual for the opposing attorneys, 
and even the court itself, to afterward disagree as 
to the meaning of the language used in such in- 
stances. The court accepts the petition as a presen- 
tation of the facts in the case, and issues a tem- 
porary restraining order, which in effect forbids the 
strikers to perform any acts covered therein. Some 
of these restraining orders, issued on petition as 
above set forth, and without actual knowledge by the 
court of the facts in the case, forbid the defendants 
from quitting work, from contributing to the support 
of their members, from even speaking to people on 
the street, or visiting them at their homes, or from 
making others acquainted with the cause of the dis- 
pute, or trying to peaceably induce them to refrain 
from aiding the employers involved. 

The injunctions issued in labor disputes are 
usually a mass of legal verbiage, intended to mystify 
and overawe the average citizen, and to create an 
impression among the workers that they are ex- 
ceeding their legal rights and violating the laws of 


the land. These writs have also been used as a 
means to intimidate’ the wives and families of 
strikers. Organized labor claims that, in issuing 
such injunctions, the courts virtually become strike- 
breakers. After a temporary injunction is issued, 
the employer is totally indifferent as to whether a 
hearing is granted or not, and the longer such a 
hearing is postponed the better he is satisfied. There 
are several instances on record where temporary in- 
junctions have been set aside, after a hearing, by. 
the court which originally issued the order. Fur- 
thermore, it is not unusual for the judge who issued 
the temporary writ to so modify and interpret that 
document as to leave but little of the original order. 
But the power of the union may be weakened, and 
the strike lost, during the period that may elapse 
before a hearing is granted, while punishment may 
be inflicted upon innocent persons for disobeying an 
illegal mandate. That is the reason why Van Cleave 
and his associates are opposed to anti-injunctioa 
legislation. 

Instances are remarkably few where temporary in- 
junctions -have, in their entirety, stood the test of 
the courts, when the enjoined parties have been in 
position to obtain a prompt and fair hearing, or have 
the case reviewed by a higher power. It is, there- 
fore, the temporary injunction, issued on the petition 
of the employer and without knowledge of the facts 
by the court, and with a hearing delayed indefinitely, 
that does the most damage. This is an especial 
feature of the power of injunction which organized 
labor wants removed, in order that the workers may 
not be placed entirely at the mercy of capital by 
means of an uninformed or prejudiced court. In 
their labors to this end the workers of the country 
are entitled to the support of all fair-minded citizens. 
—Typographical Journal. 

—o>___— 
THE NATION’S DISGRACE. 
“See-saw, Margery Daw, 


First we’re up, 
Chen we’re down.” 


That is the way the old nursery rhyme went, and 
that is the way child legislation has gone both 
at Washington and at Indianapolis, says the Mine 
Workers’ Journal. 

At Washington, Senator Beveridge, in the most 
thorough and exhaustive speech ever made on the 
subject, amplified by the sworn testimony of dozens 
of disinterested persons whose affidavits proved, in 
all their hideous features, the curse of child slavery, 
tried to awaken in the case-hardened breasts of the 
senators. sufficient interest to prevent this national 
degradation. He might as well have tried to awaken 
a heart-throb in a fossil. The “learned and hon- 
orable” body refused to enact a preventive on the 
grounds that the nation had no power to enact such 
legislation. 

It has power and exercised it to say how many 
hours cattle should be carried in cars without water ; 
it has power and exercised it to secure humane 
treatment for hogs on freight trains; it has that 
power and exercised it most efficiently to protect the 
elk and deer, fish and fowl, but when it comes 
down to exercising its undoubted power to protect 
the health, stamina and morals of the future citizen- 
ship of the nation, it pretends that it cannot do for 
a child what it can and does do for a hog. 


The “blower’s dog” will be for two years more a 
burning disgrace to the State of Indiana. In the 
meantime there will be a reckoning. There was a 
bill before the Indiana legislature to prevent the 
employment of boys under fourteen years of age 
in glass factories between the hours of 7 p. m. and 7 
a.m. The bill stood in a fair way of passage when 
down swooped some honorable employers of the 
“blower’s dog” and tragically exclaimed that if they 
were not permitted to work babies all night their 
business would be ruined. 

How immaterial, it seemed to them, were the 
health, the education, the physical welfare of these 
little toilers in the glass infernos. Be patient, chil- 
dren, this is all going to shortly end. 

oo 
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It’s Pure-That’s Sure 
MAJESTIC GINGER ALE »,, 


Bottled Exclusively by 


MAJESTIC BOTTLING CO. Inc. 


Goetze, Spiro & Goetze, Proprietors 


Phone West 373 
Ellis and Beideman Streets, S. F. 


Manufacturers of 


All Flavors Distilled Water, Car- 
bonated Beverages, Etc. 


PRODUCTS BOTTLED BY UNION MEN 


Wanted! 


§] Every Union Man in the city 
to inspect our display of Spring 
Suitings. 

4] We guarantee complete satisfac- 
tion in every particular and every 
garment is made by Union Tailors. 


§] Our prices are within reach of all. 


iow 
UNION TAILORS AND 


UP-TO-DATE FURNISHERS 
132 Van Ness Ave., 


near Hayes 


C. H. PHILPOTT 


Dealer in General Hardware, Builders’ 
Hardware and Mechanics’ Tools 


135 Fifth Street San Francisco 


UNION MEN Protective Union 8861 
and WOMEN SSN 


Insist that your Dairy- 
man or Grocer furnjsh 
you MILK, CREAM, 
BUTTER and CHEESE 
bearing this Label. 

The Label is placed on Cans, Bottles and Pack- 


ages. It is a guarantee of Union Labor and Sanitary 
Goods. 


Any one desiring Union Milk should correspond 
with Secretary of Milkers’ Union. Address, 3884 
Mission street. 


SAMUEL McFADDEN & CO. 
Undertakers 


The firm of McFadden, McBrearty & Green 
having dissolved partnership, all bills due the late 
firm are payable at the parlors of Sam’1 McFadden 
&Co., 1070 Haight St. near Baker. Tel. Park 12. 

TO COMPLETE FILES OF 


Wanted! tae “ktsde camo” 

Any one having any of the following issues of the 
Lazor Ciarion will confer a favor by notifying the 
Manager: 

Vol. II.—Nos. 1, 24 and 36. 

Vol. V.—Nos. 4 and 5. 

The papers are wanted to complete the files. 


| 


UNDER SANITARY CONDITIONS| 
Coprrighs ond Trade Mark Resineres 1180 


ren 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR UNIONS. 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. 
Organizing Committee meets at headquarters on 
first and third Thursdays at 8 p. m: Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third sat- 
urdays, at 8 p.m. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets Wednesday evening at 8 o'clock, at head- 
quarters, Headquarters’ telephone, Market 2853. 


Alaska Salmon Packers—Ramon Villannera, 
headquarters, 1131 O'Farrell. 


Secy.; 


‘Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 


Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sun- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 2211 Bush. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 
H. A. Harby, Sutro Baths. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Headquarters, 990 McAllister; 
P. L. Hoff, Secy. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
1st and 3d Thursdays, 2089 15th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet ist and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—D. Tierney, 612 
Elizabeth. 

Boot and Shoe Repairers—Geo. Gallagher, Secy., 
502 Hickory ave. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, 
. p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

we oS all and 4th Sundays, Broadway and 

earny. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 

days at headquarters, 260 Noe. 


Beer Drivers, No. 227—-Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 
Beer Bottlers, No. 293—-Headquarters, 260 Noe; 


meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 
Broom Makers—Meet ist and 8d Mondays, 2520 
Howard street. : 
Box Makers and Sawyers, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Bent’s Hall, 22d and Folsom. 
Labor Council Hall, 316 


4th. 

Boat Builders—ist and 3d Wednesdays, 1408 Golden 

~ Gate ave. 

Bouse Caners—Meet 8d Tuesdays, Labor Council 

all. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Ist and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet 1st 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—J. Blum, Secy., 
Post Office Station No. 2, Mission Road. 

Cemetery Employes—ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf’s Hall, Ocean View. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meets 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 1834 Ellis. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters, 402 Locust; 
Tuesday, 1411 Geary. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 4 p. m., at 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Headquarters and 
meeting hall, 218 Guerrero, Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Hall; meet Tuesdays. 

Freight Handlers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
14th and Church; Headquarters, 6 Bluxome. 

Foundry Employes—Meet 2d Sunday, 1133 Mission. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters, 6 Waller; 
Te Vien and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Glove Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

14th 


Hackmen—Meet Saturdays, 
bet. Church and Sanchez. 

Hotel, Restaurant, Bar _ Miscellaneous—Headquar- 
ters, 1111 Laguna; H. Huber, Secy. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1458 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays. 

Janitors—Meet ist Sunday, 3d Monday, Labor Coun- 
ceil Hall, 316 14th. 

Jewelry Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Journeymen Horseshoers—Meet 2d, 3d and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Council, 316 14th. 

Ladies' Tailors—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. . 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—E. T. O’Day, Secy., 577 
Duboce ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—18A Diamond; 
meet Thursdays at headquarters. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, Hall, 
1735 Market;: meet Wednesdays. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
L. R. Hooper, Secy., 251 Arkansas. 

Machine Hands—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Marine Cooks and Stewards—46 East. 

Molders, No. 164—-Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th.; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 20th 
and Folsom. + 

Milkers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—W. E. Decker, 
Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Mailers—-F. Barbrack, Secy., 1538 Felton 
St., South Berkeley. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 


Br eennaanes: 


meet 


McNamara Hall, 


Eagles’ 


Secy., 417 


Hall, 316 14th. 

Post Office Clerks—2dand 4th Sundays, Polito Hall, 
16th bet. Dolores and Guerrero. 

Pile Drivers. Bridge and Structural Iron Workers — 
Headquarters, Mission Street Bulkhead; meet 
Thursdays, Firemen’s Hall, Stuart Street. 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Photo-Engravers, No. 8—Meet Ist 
Labor Temple. 316 14th st. 

Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers, No. 
12, lst and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall, 


e 


Sunday, 12 m., 


LABOR CLARION. 


Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; George L. Berry, Busi- 
ness Agent, 306 14th. 

Pattern Makers—Meet ist and 8d Saturdays, 22d 
and Folsom. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 308 14th. : 

Rammermen—Iist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meets Tuesdays, p. m., 
at headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—-Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 417 Haight. Z 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 


316 14th. 
Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205—Meet 
Hall, 316 14th; head- 


Tuesdays, Labor Council 
quarters, 316 14th. 

Street Railway Construction Workers—Meet every 
Thursday, 1133 Mission. 

Batons’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 
ast. 

Stereotypers and HBlectrotypers—Meet 3d Sunday, 
2 p. m., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 22d and 
Folsom. 


Labor Coun- 


Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Fol- 
som; headquarters, 10 Folsom. 
Ship Scalers—H. Woodville, Secy., 209 6th ave., 


corner California; meets Mondays, 1 Vallejo. 


- Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursdays, Labor Council 


Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet Ist Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet Potrero Opera House, 18th 
and Tennessee. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Church and Market, Union Hall. 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet Mondays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 523 5th; meet Mondays, 
1133 Mission. 

Theatrical Stage Employes—Meet Ist and 3d Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, 308 14th, 
H. L.- White, Secy.; meet last Sunday of month, 
316 14th. 

Upholsterers—J. H. Peacock, Secy.; 
640 Olive ave. 

Undertakers—Meet list and 3d Tuesdays, 2666 Mis- 
sion. 

Waiters, No. 30—Headquarters, Scott and Eddy; 
ao Wednesdays, 3 p. m., at headquarters, 1195 
cott. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, 2 p. m., at head- 
quarters, 509 Golden Gate ave., Rooms 40-42. 

Labor Temple, 316 


Web Pressmen—4th 
14th st. 

No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 

Noe st. 


Water Workers, 
an > 


headquarters, 


Mondays, 


nesdays at 335 


Strong Circumstantial Evidence. 

A ragman who was gathering up wornout clothing 
in the country purchased a pair of discarded trousers 
at a farmhouse and remarked to the man of the house 
as he paid for the stuff he had bought: “I see, sir, 
that you are about to lose your land on a mortgage.” 
“Guess you are right,” said the discouraged-looking 
farmer, “but will you tell me how the Sam Hill you 
found that out!” “Easy enough said the cheerful 
ragman as he settled back on the seat of his peddling 
wagon. “I noticed that these old pants are com- 
pletely played out, so far as the part of ’em you sat 
down on is concerned, but they show mighty little 
wear anywhere else.”—Evx. 


Oe 


When Christian Science began to find firm 
footing in Winchester, the little son of a prominent 
woman who had embraced the faith and was urging 
others to take it up was out of school a day or two 
because of sickness. When the youngster returned 
his teacher, who well along in years and 
possessed an inquiring mind, engaged the youngster 
in conversation. 

“Been sick, Joe?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Sick enough to be in bed?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“What did your mother do for you, Joe, while you 
ached so in bed?” asked the teacher, now all expeci- 
ancy for the reply. 

“She mended my trousers,” lisped Joe.—Ex. 

——_ @___—_—__ : 

Manager—‘“I can’t do a thing with Smith, the 
new clerk. I’ve had him in three departments and 
he dozes all day long.” Proprietor—“Put him at 
the pajama counter and fasten this card on him, ‘Our 


was 


night-clothes are of such a superior quality that even 
the clerk who sells them can not keep awake.’ ”’—Le 
Rire. 


Robert H, Frost Lewis D, Wallenstein 


| Wallenstein & Frost 


Van Ness and Golden Gate Aves. 


MEN’S OUTFITTERS 


We have UNION MADE 


Suits, Overcoats, Pants 
and Hats ...... 


The Union Label stands for Honest Labor and 
OUR PRICES SELL 


STRICTLY UNION 


Enterprise 
Brewing Co. 


2015-25 FOLSOM STREET 


Employs Only Union Men in All Its Departments 


BREWERS OF 
ORIGINAL EXTRA PALE BOHEMIAN, 
CULMBACHER, PILSENER, 
STEAM AND PORTER 


For Sale in all Leading Groceries and Saloons 


What Made Me 
Famous 


MY $25.00 SUITS 


MADE-TO-ORDER 


NATE LEVY 


Note I Use The Label 


Suits Made to Your Order 
from $25.00 Up 


1020 FILLMORE STREET 


Near Golden Gate Avenue 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON 
—LAWYER— 


1700 CALIFORNIA ST, = Tel. Franklin 2079 
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LABOR CLARION. 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 
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Abbott, F. H., 605 San Pablo Ave., Oakland. 

Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

American Printing Co., 355 McAllister. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. 

Bartow, J._S., 906 Harrison. 

Baumann-Strong Co., 110 Church. 

Belcher & Phillips, 1617 Mission. 

Benham, Fisk & Slyter, 188 Erie, 

Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian), 
643 Stevenson. 

Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 

Bohannan, W. G. Co., 3077-3081 Twenty-first. 

Bolte & Braden, Oak and Franklin. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown & Power, 418 Sansome. 

Brunt, W. N. Co., 391 Jessie. 

Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. 

Bulletin, The, Lombard and Sansome. 

Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 24 Clay. 

California Printing Co., 2054 Market. 

Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 535 Washington. 

Clements Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

Collett Bros., 1902 Sutter. 

Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 

Construction News, 641 Stevenson. 

Cooper, F. J., Adv. Agcy, Brady & W. Mission. 

Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. 

Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 

Crackbon & Tonkin, 22 Leavenworth. 

Crocker, H. S. Co., 517 Market. 

elas 3 News, Ninth, near Folsom. 

Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 

Davis Printing Co., 1076 Howard. 

Dettner-Travis Press, 33-35 Main. 

Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

Elite Printing Co., 3257 Twenty-fourth. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 304 Polk. 

Examiner, The, Folsom and Spear. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 284 Thirteenth. 

Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., 2366 Market. 

German Demokrat, 643 Stevenson. 

Gilmartin & Co., Folsom, near Eighth. 

Golden State eke hie 2 Co., 1842 Sutter. 

Goldwin, Thos. S., 1612 Guerrero. 

Greater San Francisco Ptg Co., 14 Leaven- 
worth. 

Guedet, L. F., 181 Falcon Ave. 

Halle & Scott, 1225 Eighteenth Ave., Sunset. 

Hanak Hargens Co., 426 Fulton. 

Hastings Printing Co., 350 Fell. 

Helvetia Printing Co., 1964 Post. 

Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, EB. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 

Hayden Printing Co., 1130 Mission. 

Jalumstein Printing Co., 1326 Eddy. 

Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Knowles, Edward Co., 214 Hyde. 

Labor Clarion, 816 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. 

Lane & Stapleton, 900 Eddy. 

La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

Latham & Emanuel, 971 Howard. 

Leader, The, 648 Stevenson. 

Leichner Printing Co., 1542% Fifteenth. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch & Hurley, 130 Van Ness Ave. 

Mackey & McMahon, 1731 Mission. 

Majestic Press, 1919 Ellis. 

Marshall & Lightburne, 1338 Fillmore. 

Mayer Printing Co., 29 Henry. 

Merchants Press, 762 Larkin. 

Mining and Engineering Review, 1225 Eigh- 
teenth Ave. 

Mitchell, John J., 248 Ash Ave. 

Monahan, John, 449 Duboce Ave. 

Morris, H. C. Co., 3232 Mission. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

McNicoll, John R., 615 Sansome. 

Murdock Press, The, 1580 Geary. 

Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Neal Publishing Co., 619 Clay. 

Nevin, C. W. Co., 916 Howard. 

North End Review, 1322 Stockton. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 212 Leavenworth. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2438 Sacramento. 

Pacific Label Co., 575 Turk. 

Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

Peterson, Con. H., 33 Ivy Ave. 

Phillips & Van Orden, 1617 Mission. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. 

Primo Press, 1508 Buchanan. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 

Prouty Press, 208 Noe. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 

Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Rooney, J. V. Co., 3237 Nineteenth. 

Samuel, Wm., 1474 Market. 

Sanders Printing Co., 2631 Clay. 


San Francisco Newspaper Union, 405 Kighth, 


Oakland. 
San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 
Sequoia Press, The, 1161 Howard. 
Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch. 
Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Clay. 
Shaw-Gille Co., 2880 Sixteenth. 
Spaulding-Graul Co., 914 Howard. 
Springer & Co., 1532 Geary. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 
Standard Printing Co., 1511 Geary. 
Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 
Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 
Stuetzel & Co., 57-59 Clementina. 
Sutter Press, 448 Haight. 
Telegraph Press, 4150 Highteenth. 
Thompson & Adams, 2231 Mission. 
Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 
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W. S., 1561 Post. 
Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. 
Wallace Larssen Co., Inc., 955 O’Farrell. 
Weiss, M:, 639 Baker. . 
Williams, Jos., 626 Willow Ave. 
Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 
BOOKBINDERS 


Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 
Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 
Brown & Power Co., 418 Sansome. 
Hicks-Judd Co.. 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, E. C,, 725 Folsom. 
Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 1580 Geary. 
McGeeney, Wm., San Francisco. 
McIntyre, Jno. B., Fifth and Folsom. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 
Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. : 
Webster, Fred, 1250 Hayes. 

PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 355 McAllister. 
California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 
Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 
Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 
Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 325 Eighth, Oakland. 
McCabe & Sons, 38 Sycamore Ave. 
Sierra Engraving Co., 560 Ninth, Oakland. 
Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 


Western Process Engraving Co., 369 Natoma. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS 


Hoffsthneider Bros., Brady and West Mission. 
Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 


MAILERS 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 391 Jessie. 


NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of San Francisco is located at 312 Four- 
teenth streét. Business Agent George A. Tracy 
and Secretary D. T. Powers may be addressed as 


above. 


T. P. O'Connor, the Irish leader, began a brilliant 
after-dinner speech in Philadelphia in this way: ‘I 
must confess that I dread to make after-dinner 
speeches. At the most sumptuous dinners, even at 
such a dinner as this one, if I know that at the end 
I must make a speech, I am nervous, I have no appe- 
tite, I find little to admire in the best efforts of the 
chef. In truth, gentlemen, I can readily imagine 
Daniel, if he was of my mind, heaving a sigh of 
relief as the lions drew near to devour him—heaving 
a sigh of relief and murmuring: ‘Well, if there’s 
any after-dinner speaking to be done on this occa- 
sion, at least it won’t be done by me.’ "—Ex. 

——— 

The Scotch advocate, Henry Erskine, was defend- 
ing a client, a lady of the name of Tickell, before a 
Scotch judge, who was an intimate friend; and Er- 
skine being a humorist, he chose to commence his 
address to the judge in these terms: “Tickell, my 
client, my lord.” The judge at once interrupted him 
by saying. “Tickell her yourself, Harry; you are as 
able to do it as I am.”—Ex. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal is an unfair publication. 


Cure for Borrowing Habit. 


Mr. Greene, a well-known inhabitant of an. Aus- 
tralian country town, on one occasion read a long 
obituary of himself printed in the local newspaper 
He at once proceeded to the office of the paper, and, 
after much difficulty, succeeded in obtaining audience 
of the editor. Laying a copy of the paper before him, 
he observed mildly that he had come to see if the 
editor could “tell” him “anything about it.” With 
an impatient exclamation, the busy man grasped the 
paper hastily, and read the article. “It appears to be 
an obituary of a Mr. Greene,” he growled. “What 
is there to ‘tell’ about it?” “Oh, nothing especially,” 
responded the visitor, “only I thought I’d like to 
know how the obituary came to be printed, that’s all.” 
“Came to be printed!” repeated the editor in irritated 
tones. “Why, the man died, of course. My paper 
doesn’t print obituary notices of living men.” “Per- 
haps not, as a rule,” gently replied the visitor; “but 
in this case I happen to be the Greene referred to.” 
Thereupon the editor began a_ profuse apology. 
“We'll print a correction at once,” he said in conclu- 
sion. “Well, after all,” observed Greene, “perhaps 
it would be better to let it stand; I can show it to my 
friends when they try to borrow money from me.”— 


Ex. 


DEMAND THIS LABEL 
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On Your Printing 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union concern. 


This is the only gen- 
uine Label of the 
United Cloth Hat 
and Cap Makers of 
North America, af- 
filiated with the 
American  Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
GENERAL: OFFICE 


62 East Fourth Street, New York City 


Beware of Imitation and Fraudulent Labels 


ARE BACK TO THE OLD STAND 
SEVENTH anp MARKET STREETS, 
LARGER THAN EVER; MODERN 
STORE, MODERN WORKSHOP, PERFECT TAILORING AT 


MODERATE PRICES, 


FIRST TAILORS IN SAN 
FRANCISCO TO ADOPT THE 
CUSTOM TAILORS’ UNION 
LABEL, 


STRICTLY UNION IN EVERY DETAIL. 


FIRST TAILORS IN SAN 
FRANCISCO TO ADOPT THE 
CUSTOM TAILORS’ UNION 
LABEL, 


KELLEHER & BROWNE, THE irIsH TAILORS 


11-15 Seventh Street, near Market 
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LABOR CLARION. 


THE TRAITORS IN THE RANKS. 

It is conceded by all who have made the subject a 
study that the banding of trades unionists into local 
unions, central labor unions, state labor unions, inter- 
national unions, and the American Federation of 
Labor is in a sense similar to the various branches 
of government, or the make-up of the units that 
resolves itself into the army and navy, writes Jere L. 
Sullivan in the Mixer and Server. We are speaking 
of armies originally, therefore we shall continue 
along those lines. 

Let us assume that a branch of the army in the 
field in active operation against an enemy discovers 
one or several of its soldiers in the act of passing 
into the lines of the opposition, rendering aid to 
the enemy by furnishing firearms or other essentials 
that would strengthen the opposition. What would 
happen to those soldiers on their return to their 
own lines? Would they be permitted to remain un- 
disturbed, or would it be a case of “drumhead” and 
those fateful. words, “Shot at daybreak?” More 
likely the latter. Supposing that Gripe-Nuts Post, 
whose time seems to be divided between writing for 
his substitute for “bootleg” coffee and putting unions 
out of existence, were to address a letter to the 
American Federation of Labor asking for an appro- 
priation of $50,000 so that he could continue his 
attack on the unions of the land. What do you 
imagine the American Federation of Labor officials 
would do? 

Just imagine Admiral Dewey at Manila giving or- 
ders to Gridley: “Stop firing; the enemy has run out 
of shells. Wait until he secures a fresh supply from 
Cavite!” What would have been the verdict or the 
world, or the result of that engagement? 

And yet we find men enrolled in a labor union who 
not only pay their dues regularly, but attend the 
meetings frequently, guilty of carrying aid into the 
very camps of the enemy; union men who ought to 
realize that their paid-up cards actually represent 
enlistment in the army that seeks to secure bet- 
ter compensation for themselves and fellow union- 
ists, shorter hours and more humane conditions of 
employment from that smaller, but more consistent 
army of employers, who are banded together to 
secure greater service for less money and longer 
hours of labor. There is no denying the fact that 
the union member who patronizes the products of 
enemies of unions is as much a traitor as that 
other individual who passed from the camp to that 
of the enemy for the purpose of bringing aid in any 
shape. 

Members of unions do not realize that it is a 
crime against manhood to support in any manner the 
opponents of brotherhood. 

Whatever weakens a regiment of soldiers in the 
field equally weakens the entire army so much. The 
same is true of unions. The loss, be it great or 
small, to one local union is just so much of a loss 
to the entire labor movement. 

In the future keep in mind the idea that every 
time you purchase a garment minus the label you are 
sending into the camp of the enemy just so much 
ammunition that rightfully belonged to the union 
army; that every package of Duke’s Mixture, every 
Cremo cigar, every box of Uneeda biscuit, every copy 
of McClure’s magazine, every Cluett-Peabody shirt, 
every Stetson hat—and in fact, every purchase of any 
kind that does not indicate having been made under 
fair conditions—simply means nothing more nor 
less than that your negligence is bringing aid and 
financing the movement of the natural opponents 
of union labor. 

The union man guilty of patronizing the products 
of those who seek to destroy the unions is a traitor 
to himself, his family and fellowman, no better than 
the worst despised renegade during times of war 
between nations. 

pe 

The German Government has discharged all par- 
ents in Government employ in Prussian Po- 
land whose children joined in the strike against the 
compulsory use of the German language for religious 
instruction in the schools. Over 250 magistrates in 
Posen were also removed for sympathizing with the 
school children’s strike. 


TWO STORES 


HANSEN & ELRICK 


MEN’S FURNISHERS 
AND HATTERS 


1105-1107 FILLMORE STREET 
781 MARKET STREET 


Formercy Examiner Bioe@. 


GET THE BEST--IT PAYS 
Cary Safes Are Fireproof 


RICHARDSON BROS. 


General Agents—Stock on Hand 
131 FIFTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


FRANK J. SYMMES, Pres. O. A. HALE, Vice-Pres. 
CHAS. NELSON, Vice-Pres. E. W. RUNYON, Vice-Pres. 
HENRY BRUNNER, Cashier 


Capital paidin - - - $1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 248,742.13 
DEPOSITS .- - - - - 4176,658.85 


42 MONTGOMERY ST,, San Francisco, Cal. 
THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus........ $2,578,695.41 
Capital actually paid up in cash.. 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, December 31, 1906............ 38,531,917.28 


A. H. R. Schmidt, Cashier; Wm. Herrman, Asst. 
Cashier; George Tourny, Secretary; A. H. Muller, 
Asst. Secretary, Goodfellow & Eells, General 


Directors—F, Tillmann, Jr., Daniel Meyer, Emil 
Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, N. Ohlandt, J. 
W. Van Bergen, E. T. Kruse, W. S. Goodfellow. 


New Presses 


WALTER N. BRUNT 


COMPANY 
Printing, Badges, 
Regalia, Buttons, Etc. 


391 JESSIE ST. 


At Fifth, opposite U. S. Mint, S. F. 


New Type 


TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 1966 


Jas. G. Maguire 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Suite 22, St. Mungo Building, N. W. Corner 
Golden Gate Avenue and Fillmore Street 


FOR BEST VALUES IN 


HATS 
j. C. Meussdorffer Sons 


Established 1849 


909 FILLMORE 909 


Formerly 534-536 Third Street 


Headquarters for PANAMA HATS 


Send your Panama Hat to be cleaned and 
bleached before the summer rush. 


LASHS 


KIDNEY & LIVER 


BITTERS 


A PLEASANT LAXATIVE 
NOT INTOXICATING 
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‘This is the Label of the 
Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
OF AMERICA 


used on Custom-Ilade Clothing 


The following named custom tailoring firms are 
entitled to use the Union Label of Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union of America: 


Kelleher & Browne, 16 Octavia St. 

Abe Jacobs, 4036 Eighteenth St. 

H Levy, 1790 Sutter, cor. Buchanan. 

Bert Armstrong, 941 Fillmore St. 

Nate Levy, 1020 Fillmore St. 

Rosenblum & Abraham, 1050 Golden Gate Ave. 

L. J. Borck, 421 Haight St. 

O’Connor & Cussen, 132 Van Ness Ave. 

L. Lubin, 2425 Mission St. 

H. Cohen, 828% Devisadero St. 

Gilligan & Harlow, 530-532 McAllister St. 

Harth, Dixon & McCrystle, Inc., 445 Van Ness Ave 

McDonald & Collett, 18th and Mission Sts. 

T. P. O’Doud, 186 Church St. 

H. LeBaron Smith, 756 Golden Gate Ave. 

M. Baum, 935 Valencia St. 

Charles Lyons, 1432 Fillmore St., and 731 Van 
Ness Ave. 
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Shoe Trade. 


Union Members, Be Consistent 
Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
you insist. If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


